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How would you design a baler? 


At right, the plunger re- 
tracts as the fork, in a 
single, leaf-saving 
motion, delivers the 
fresh charge of hay into 
the bale chamber. Since 
the plunger drives the 
sweep fork, both mech- 
anisms are always per- 
fectly in time . . . one 
counterbalances the 
other to deliver com- 
pletely surge-free 
operation. 


These top-view dia- 
grams show the smooth 
even flow of hay (marked 
by arrows) through the 
Case 200 baler. 

At left the sweep fork 
is in forward position 
ready to gather a fresh 
charge of hay. The 
direct-connected plung- 
er is extended, com- 
pressing the previous 
charge. 
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You’ll be interested in this fresh, 
new approach by CASE. engineers 


If you were designing a baler, would you pattern it closely 
after conventional machines in the field today? Or would you 
reason that, good as some of those balers are, even the best 
can be made better . . . more productive . . . lower in cost yet 
bigger in capacity. 

We chose to take a fresh, new approach to baler design 
when we built the Case 200. Our objective was easily stated 
Put big capacity in a compact, rugged machine that would be 
easy and economical to operate . . . yet priced with the lowest 
By utilizing an entirely new principle—Sweep Feed—to move 
hay from pickup to bale chamber, a score of complicated and 
costly parts and components were eliminated . . . and the entire 
power train greatly simplified. The savings achieved permitted 
“beefing up” the entire machine to handle extra baling capacity 

The results speak for themselves—as your own examination 
will show. The new Case 200 is low, compact . . . operates more 
smoothly and quietly. Handles the hay more gently too. It 
delivers up to 10-ton per hour capacity, yet it is priced low 
enough to justify purchase for baling as little as 14 acres of hay 
a year. Stop at your Case Dealer . . . and he’ll be glad to show 
you the Sweep Feed 200 in action . . . another example of how 
Case step-ahead engineering cuts farm operating costs. 
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J.%. CASE CO. ° RACINE, wis. 
118 Years of Progress and Still Pioneering 





LET'S GET 
OFF THE FENCE 
Farmer Schubert's 


proposal 


to farmers 


We farmers are getting a lot of | 
advice these days. Some are telling | 
us that free competitive enterprise | 
can end our income problems. Others | 
advocate controls. Most agree that | 


we need more bargaining power. 
It’s time for us to seriously con- 


sider which counsel we shall accept. | 
Certainly our present production | 
marketing pattern in agriculture | 
leaves much to be desired. The farm- | 
er today has no direct knowledge of | 
the extent to which his products fill | 
a share of the market needs. “Pro- | 


duction must be geared to market 
demand,” we keep hearing. But how 


can a farmer do anything about it. | 


He is helpless to intelligently gear his 
operation to market needs. He is 


helpless in coping with conditions not | 


of his own creation. 


If we are to endorse the principle | 
of bargaining and producing for mar- | 
kets, a further principle must be ac- | 


knowledged — “if bargaining is to 
involve price as well as quantities and 
qualities, markets are the logical 
place to control production.” We 


must accept the fact that farmers do | 


not have the right to produce regard- 
less of market needs. 

Somewhere between those who 
clamor for government controls and 
free markets there needs to be a com- 
mon meeting ground. Maybe this 


could be contracts with our markets | 


— provided contracts can be univer- 
sally used. 


But the way of bargaining towards | 


control by markets will be a long one. 


Many innocent farmers may be hurt | 
before much can be accomplished. | 
But if we are to take this road, it | 


seems imperative that farmers nego- 


tiate directly with buyers who have | 
some control over pricing of the final | 


product — not with middlemen. 
Perhaps the final big question is 


how to get even large buyers to bar- | 


gain in good faith with farmers. Can 
farmers who are spread over large 


(Continued on page 11) | 
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One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsyivania 
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Eldon Hott runs his 70,000 
broiler operation near Franklin, 
West Virginia, with the preci- 
sion of a Detroit assembly line. 
It takes 25 to 50 daily telephone 
calls to do it. Many are made 


long distance to nearby states. 


Several years ago Eldon real- 
ized that his operation was liter- 
ally tied together with telephone 
calls. He did his buying, selling 
—most of his management— 
with the phone. Yet when he 
was wanted on the line, Mrs. 
Hott had to drop her housework 
and hunt through the outbuild- 
ings to find him. 


Eldon decided it was easier to 
take the telephone to the farmer. 
So he had two extensions installed 
—one in his feed mill, and an- 
other in a central broiler house. 
Each is equipped to allow Mrs. 


“If 1 didn’t have these telephones, | wouldn’t have this place’ 


Hott to hold an incoming cal! 
while she dials one or the other 
of the extensions. Both have a 
loud-ringing bell that Eldon can 
hear in other buildings. 


With this system, Eldon 
seldom more than a few steps 
from a call. And, neither he nor 
Mrs. Hott have to put up with 
that endless running between 
house and buildings. 


If you’re a busy farmer, an ex 
tension or two on your place car 
help you accomplish more in a 
working day. Call your telephon 
business office. They'll be gia 
to help. 





Mrs. Hott is sold on extension phones. “Before we got 
the extensions | spent several hours a day running to find 
Eidon. Now | don’t see how we managed without them.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (a 
ent 





Dr. James R. Stouffer (left) of Cornell University’s Animal 
Husbandry Department, is shown here using a Sonoray ultra- 
sonic test unit to “pre-judge” cattle in the .aality beef contest 
at the 52nd International Livestock Exposition. This instru- 
ment accurately locates and defines layers of fat and lean by 
bouncing harmless sound waves into the animal’s tissue. The 
Sonoray was used to aid the International’s judges in selecting 
champions and reserve champions in four breed categories. 


Cattle Grubs Succumb To Pour-On Treatment 


South Dakota State College research personnel have ob- 
tained most impressive control against cattle grubs. A cupful 
of an experimental chemical called Ruelene was simply 
poured along the back line of each animal. The same tech- 
nique appears to be just as affective for horn fly control. 

In the grub experiment, the pour-on treatment was com- 
pared with the high pressure spray technique, using the same 
amount of material per animal. The pour-on treatment showed 
99 percent control of cattle grubs. The spray treatment con- 
trolled only 80 percent of the grubs. More than 25 grubs 
were found on each of the untreated calves. 


Big Changes In Livestock Marketing 


Midwest farmers made some important shifts in the last 
20 years in where they market their livestock, according to 
livestock marketing men from 13 Midwestern states. The 
specialists report an increase of “auction” markets in the 
North Central States plus an increase in the number of live- 
stock marketed through auctions. 

There were an estimated 996 auction markets in 13 North 
Central States in 1940 and 1,013 in 1956. The trend toward 
auctions is a trend away from livestock dealers rather than 
from terminal markets as sometimes believed. In 1940 there 
were nearly 10,000 dealers. By 1956 the number had dropped 
to an estimated 5,400 while the number of terminal markets 
remained nearly the same 


Flavored Feeds For Calf Feeding? 


Dairy researchers at the University of Minnesota wondered 
if a flavored ration would promote greater feed intake and 
more rapid gains. To find out, they set up a feeding trial 
with a group of 32 dairy calves. Each calf was weaned early, 
at 29 days of age, and assigned to one of three groups. 

Group one received a basic concentrate ration of 39 parts 
ground shelled corn, 29 parts ground oats, 20 parts bran, 10 
parts soybean meal, one part trace mineralized salt and one 
part steamed bone meal. Group two got the basic ration with 
synthetic sweetening, and group three received the basic 
grain mix with a synthetic sweet-milk flavored compound. 

The result: At the end of the six-month feeding trial all 
calves weighed about 350 pounds above their birth weights. 
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Researchers See Better Bloat Control Measures 


There is promise for much better bloat control measures 
within the next few years. Studies in New Zealand showed 
that spraying a vegetable oil (such as peanut oil) on the 
pasture at the rate of three ounces per day per animal re- 
duced or eliminated bloat. 

One problem is that a new plot usually must be sprayed 
(and grazed) each day. “Back grazing” is not recommended 
in this system, unless the regrowth has been sprayed. 


Octagonal Farrowing Crate Works Well In Trial 


An octagonal farrowing “crate” used in trials at the Un 
versity of Nebraska is attracting considerable attention. 

Researchers say sows penned in rectangular crates cannot 
obey a natural instinct to build a nest at farrowing time. Th 
sows were able to move about in the octagonal pen and obey 
nesting instincts. Pigs were well protected from crushing, toc 

The experimental octagonal crate was made of heavy 
wire fastened to an iron framework. It was 77 inches 
diameter and 36 inches high. The wire is kept nine inches 
from the floor. Two removable pins fasten the pen together 


Month-Old Dairy Calves Thrive On Dry Feed 


Dairy calves given a palatable, nutritious starter as ear! 
as four days of age can be switched over to all-dry feed a 
early as one month of age. 

In Iowa State University tests, calves given starter free 
choice from four days of age and weaned from milk wher 
one month old ate more starter per day for the first tw 
months. These calves gained nearly as well as a group { 
some liquid feed for seven weeks. They ate about two an 
one-half pounds of starter per day the first week they wer 
on an all-dry diet, Rust added. They gained 1.1 pounds ix 
body weight per day per head during the first two months 


Which Is Best: Pelleted Hay Or Baled Hay? 


Researchers at Clemson say their preliminary investigati: 
indicate that dairy heifers gain faster on pelleted hays. 

The hays compared in the tests were baled alfalfa, pelleted 
alfalfa, baled Coastal Bermuda, pelleted Coastal Bermud 
and pelleted Coastal Bermuda with 5% blackstrap molasses 





IN AGRICULTURE (lll vvviiiiiiniiiiiii 


® Scientists Are Finding New Ways to Deal With an Old Problem — Bloat 
¢ 

© Dairy Heifers Seem to Do Better on Pelleted Hay Than on Baled Hay 

@ Is It Really Sound Business to Provide Shelter for Farm Machinery? 


@ A New And Better Way to Control Mites Discovered at Cornell University 
© Good News? The Spiraling Price of Farm Land Has Stopped Climbing 


Simplified Ration OK For Top Producer 


What about a simplified hog growing ration made of corn 
and soybean oil meal with fortification by vitamins, minerals, 
and growth promoting drugs? 

Such a ration will do a good job, says a University of Wis- 
consin livestock specialist, R. H. Grummer — but only if 
the ration is used carefully by an above-average hog producer 
who has machinery for thorough mixing of the fortifier, the 
knowledge needed for evaluating fortifier pre-mixes, and a 
willingness to follow recommendations to the letter. 

Grummer feels the average hog grower would probably 
be better off with a ration that includes more variety — 
one that contains tankage or meat scraps, and alfalfa meal 
in addition to the corn and soybean oil meal. 


Mites Can’t Resist New Control Method 


A new and more effective way of killing mites has been 
found at Cornell University. 

Chief advantage of the new technique is that mites are 
not expected to develop resistance to it, as they can to most 
forms of chemical control. The compound that does the job 
is a non-poisonous cosmetic additive called Cellosize. Applied 
to mite-infested plants, Cellosize kills the creatures by bursting 
open their bodies, much the way ice cracks open streets and 
highways. 


Not Ready To Recommend Leaf Aphid Control 


Ohio State University entomologists are not yet recom- 
mending using insecticides to control corn leaf aphids. 

They add, however, that malathion and parathion can 
effectively reduce aphid populations. This means getting the 
insecticide into the plant’s whorl at or just before tassel 
emergence. 

The scientists explain that severe aphid damage seems to be 
associated with hot, dry seasons. In fact, it’s sometimes diffi- 
cult to distinguish drought damage from aphid damage. 


Land Price Has Stopped Climbing 

The spiraling price of farm land has stopped climbing at 
least temporarily, according to University of Wisconsin agri- 
cultural economists. 


The price of farm real estate is at present almost 10 times 
the net income per acre. This is the result of rapid increases 
in land values during a period when net income changed very 
little. The relation between the price of farm real estate and 
net income has not been so unfavorable since the early 
1930's. This fact may explain why the pressure on the price 
of land has eased off some. 


Good Early Diet Helps Bull's Fertility 

The question of a bull’s fertility may be settled during the 
early months of its life. 

Animals with a history of underfeeding are not nearly so 
effective, bullwise, as their normally fed counterparts. In a 
study at the University of Illinois it was found that underfed 
bulls weren't ready for service until 20 months of age, cight 
months later than the normally fed bulls. For the next four 
years their semen production was consistently 40 percent less. 

Rations were switched on some of the test animals after they 
had reached maturity, but, as expected, the fertility lag con- 
tinued in those underfed earlier. Also, later underfeeding 
did not significantly impair the fertility of the bulls that had 
received better care duirng the early months of their lives 


Shelters Lower Machinery Costs 


Is it really economically sound to provide shelter for farm 
machinery? Most farmers think so — researchers seem to 


One. study showed an average increase of almost one year 
in the life of 600 tractors and a reduction in annual repair 
cost of 19 percent where the machines were sheltered. One 
hundred combines showed an average increased life of one 
and one-half years and reduced annual repair costs of 6 
pescent when sheltered. 


No Advantages In Alfalfa “Blending” 


Purdue University research indicates that there is no yield 
advantage in blending alfalfa varieties. In the two-year Purdue 
experiment, none ot the 12 blends produced as much forage 
as the best of the 13 varieties tested. The researchers con- 
cluded that buying certified seed of an adapted name variety 
is the soundest investment. 
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School is never out for your Master Mix 


The Master Mix Dealer and his employees pride themselves on keeping 
abreast of the times. They are participants in a continuous Master Mix 
training program which keeps them up-to-date on new feeding and man- 
agement developments . . . equips them with new and better ways to serve 
you. Special dealer training conferences and clinics are conducted by a staff 
of specially trained Master Mix personnel. Many sessions are held right in 
the dealer’s own community making it possible for all his employees to par- 
ticipate. As a further part of this training program, your Master Mix Dealer 
receives a steady stream of timely bulletins from McMillen Feed Research Berving the Businessmen 
and other Master Mix Field Specialists. This informative material evaluates oe, 
new developments and presents practical management and feeding tips. The } Central Soya 
information you need to make 1961 your top profit year is as close as your McMillen Feed Divisior 
Master Mix Dealer. Call him today! epee aR 
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ECHOES ...... letters from our readers 


PUT NAME ON MAILING LIST 


You are to be congratulated on your 
efforts to “get to the bottom of things” 
concerning the farm situation. We in Ex- 
tension need to be constantly challenged 
to go forward in programming. 

My father, Millard Gee, Imogene, 
lowa, would appreciate being placed on 
your mailing list. Could this be ar- 
ranged? — Donald M. Gee, County Ex- 
tension Associate, T oledo, Lowa. 


HARVESTS OF INSANITY 


I have been reading “Better Farming 
Methods” for the past five years, and 
consider it among the leaders in farm 
magazines. I especially enjoyed your re- 
cent article in the February 1961 issue 
entitled “Harvests of Insanity” by Asher 
Brynes. The article points out very 
vividly a side that is seldom brought out 
by politicians or economists, and one 
which the general public surely must 
question. It takes courage to stand by 
convictions and also it takes courage to 
print articles that surely will focus con- 
troversy .. . — Robert E. Smith, Agricul- 
tural Representative, The Central State 
Bank, Connersville, Indiana. 


It is a wonder that farm income has 
dropped only 25 percent with such men 
as Asher Brynes advising Ezra Benson. 
— James Ottoman, Malin, Oregon. 


I have just finished reading my third 

copy of “Better Farming Methods”, and 
I wish to say that I have never read a 
more informative and up to date maga- 
zine... 
. . - I especially liked the article in the 
February issue, “Harvest of Insanity”. 
It gives a different perspective, some- 
thing about which more of us ought to 
be concerned. It has always been my con- 
tention, that if we keep asking for high 
supports and then keep producing more, 
we not only will further destroy farm- 
city relationships, but will lose financing 
and help on things we need and benefit 
from, such as research on disease, weed 
control, new varieties, etc. . . . Joseph 
W. Kay, Swan Lak-, Idaho. 


views on the farm situation were very 
thought provoking. 

The latest one in February issue tops 
them all. If Mr. Asher Brynes was where 
Mr. Benson was taking his advice it is a 
wonder the USDA isn’t in worse condi- 
tion. Harvests of Insanity is a good title 
the way it is written... — Roy D. Hall, 
luka, Illinois. 


It would be improper for me to com- 
ment about the relationship between for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture Benson and 
myself, but I must deny that Mr. Ben- 
son took any advice from me. It was the 
other way around. After leaving the De- 
partment of Agriculture I began to think 
on my own, and that is how the article 
you have reprinted came to be written. 

We now have a body of agricultural 
legislation that was passed a generation 
ago to preserve farming as a way of life. 
Since then it has become a business. | 
don’t have to tell readers of Better Farm- 
ing Methods that only the business farms 
with outputs of $10,000 or more have 
multiplied through the past five years 
(up 36 percent) while the numbers of all 
other types of farms declined sharply. 
In this situation I believe, and so do 
more and more outside observers, that the 
commercial farmer is collecting a wind- 
fall profit from laws enacted to aid the 
“way of life” farmer. 

Despite all assertions to the contrary, 
U. S. agriculture has already shrunk to 
such a small size (except for the amount 
of money it draws from the Treasury 
that it cannot much influence the rest 
of the economy. This was true even forty 
years ago when the bottom dropped out 
of farm prices in 1920. The Great De- 
pression, as everybody knows, came ten 
years afterward. Depressions are not farm 
led and farm fed, and anyone who doesn’t 
earn his living in farm politics or asso- 


ciation work, and yet continues to make | 
that assertion, is simply kidding himself. | 
The abundance of food and fiber pro- | 


duced by our farmers is the result of their 


own efforts. The surpluses are the result | 


of the farm programs. I believe we would 
continue to enjoy the former even if we 
had much less of the latter. In fact, as I 





Your 


Master 


Mix 


Dealer 


can help 
your farm 


profits 


in 1961! 


Serving the Bustneseman 
in the Blue Denim Sait 


see it, the price support programs have Central Soya 
hastened the polarization of American | McMillen Feed Divisior 
agriculture — they have over-stimulated 

the business farmers by guaranteeing 


(Continued on page 36) | 


I have been receiving your publication 
for some time now. A lot of the articles 
you have published giving all kinds of 


Fort Wayne, indians 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 





by Jay Richter 


At press time we learned that Dr. E. T. York, now Director of Extension 


in Alabama, will be the new Director of the Federal Extension Service. This 


is not official, but has been confirmed by sources we believe to be reliable. 


Assault on Rural Poverty 


Rural Development is taking 
ing on a new shape under the 
Kennedy administration. 


“Headquarters” for the program 
has been shifted to USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Credit Services group and new 
policy-level officials speak of a mas- 
sive assault on rural poverty through 
Federal area redevelopment loans 
and grants, and through retraining 
programs for rural people moving 
from agriculture to non-farm em- 
ployment. 

How much more actually gets 
done apparently depends on Con- 
gressional action on the nationwide 
Depressed Areas bill which was still 
before the Congress at presstime. 
Most funds for expansion of the 
Rural Development Program were 
scheduled to come from that bill, 
according to USDA officials. 

Top Extension people in Washing- 
ton told us at presstime it was far 
too early to make any precise fore- 
casts about Extension’s role in an ex- 
panded RDP operation. But all 
available signs indicate it will be a 
major one. 

Enlarged RDP activity, Agricul- 
ture Secretary Orville L. Freeman 
said recently, will continue the basic 
principle of local leadership and the 
use of local resources to the great- 
est practical extent. Freeman said 
USDA technical and information 
services would be used to help local 
people develop area economic 
growth programs. This seems to 
point to a key Extension role, as in 
the past, in helping plan and or- 
ganize local programs which might 
then be activated with new Federal 
credit. 

Overall USDA boss of RDP acti- 
vity under the new setup is John A. 
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Baker, Director of Agricultural Cre- 
dit Services who formerly was a 
Washington legislative expert for the 
national Farmers Union. John 
Lovern has been selected as the di- 
rect supervisor for the program. 


Fewer and Fewer Farmers 


The Census Bureau’s new 
and more realistic method of 
counting the nation’s farm 
population has produced an- 
other dramatic illustration of 
the fact that farm people are 
now very much a minority 
group. 

Last year, government figures es- 
timated the 1959 farm population 
at 21.7 million, 12 per cent of the 
national total. This, however, was 
based on census-taking methods in 
which all people who said they lived 
on farms were counted in the farm 
population. In adding up reports 
from the 1959 Census, however, the 





| JASPER TWEED 














“Some kid named Jack sold me the seeds.” 


Bureau counted as farm resident 
only those folks living on plac: 
which qualified as farms under th: 
agency’s new definition. 

The result was startling. A rece 
ly-released report estimates 1% 
farm population at 15.6 million 
8.7 per cent of total population. Ii 
recent away-from-the-farm trend 
continued in 1960, we can safely 
guess that farmers today make 
only about 8 per cent of the tota 


Shake-Up in USDA 


Significant changes are be- 
ing made in USDA organiza 
tion. Extension is not direct- 
ly affected, but there’s been a 
reshuffling of economics, con- 
servation, and marketing order 
activities. 


Prof. Willard Cochrane, the Mir 
nesota economist who came to Was 
ington as Secretary Freeman’s ec: 
omic adviser, becomes Director 
Agricultural Economics. He'll ha 
charge of two new agencies, a Statis- 
tical Reporting Service includi: 
USDA’s old Agricultural Estimat 
Division and the Crop Reporting 
Board, and a new Economic R¢ 
search Service including, amor 
other things, the Farm Economic 
Research Division which had been 
in the Agricultural Research Servic: 

In effect, if not in name, these 
changes revive the old Bureau 
Agricultural Economics which 
mer Secretary Ezra T. Benson broke 
up and scattered among the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, and Foreigr 
Agricultural Service. 

Other important changes you 
want to note: The Agricultural Cor 
servation Program (ACP) Servic: 

(Continued on page 
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MOLYBDENUM ESSENTIAL TO PLANT LIFE 





Leading Universities 
Continue Development 
Work on Molybdenum 


The Climax Molybdenum Com- 
pany is co-operating with several 
leading universities in continuing 
research on the benefits of molyb- 
denum as a trace element. Develop- 
ment work is presently being carried 
on at the Universities of Cornell, 
Purdue, and Wisconsin, plus others 
strategically located in major Ameri- 
can agricultural areas. 





Soybean Growers Report 
Yield Increases by Treating 
Seed with Moly-Gro 

In 1960, a survey was made 
among Missouri and Illinois soybean 
growers who conducted comparison 
tests on either their entire acreage 
or on test strips. Almost 40% re- 
ceived yield increases averaging 4.14 
bushels per acre where Moly-Gro 
was used. 

Another 30% mentioned other 
benefits such as... “better stands” 
... “better plants”... “more pods”’ 
... “more nodulation”’. 

The cost of treating with Moly- 
Gro is approximately 35-cents per 
acre. The average 4 bushel per acre 
increase would represent a return of 
around $8.00 for each 35-cents spent. 

You can get Moly-Gro at leading 
seed stores in Illinois and Missouri. 


For more information write to us at 
the above address. 


Ne 


Treatment with Moly-Gro a Factor in Obtaining Optimum Growth 
Molybdenum, as agronomists know, 
is a trace element essential to all 
plant life. It has two important 


functions in plants: (1) All plants 
require a trace of molybdenum to 
change nitrate nitrogen into a form 
suitable for protein manufacture 
and (2) the root nodule bacteria of 
legumes need it for nitrogen fixation. 
If inadequate molybdenum is 
present, effective nodulation may be 
retarded. As a result, growth can be 
stunted and good stands can become 
difficult to establish and maintain; 
yield and protein content of the 
forage may be reduced. 

Normally, plants satisfy their 
molybdenum requirements from the 
soil. However, there are a number 
of limiting factors to this source 
depending upon (1) geological origin 
of the soil; (2) age of the soil; and 
(3) amount of rainfall. 

Fertility programs, coupled with 
good cropping practices, are other 
factors determining molybdenum 





response. Liming the soil releases 
that molybdenum tied up by the 
acid condition. However, this may 
or may not be enough molybdenum 
to supply crop requirements. 

Here is where Moly-Gro fits 
into the picture. Moly-Gro con- 
tains molybdenum specifically com- 
pounded for agricultural use. It is 
available for all types of application 

. seed treatment, fertilizer addi- 
tive and foliar spray. Not an inocu- 
lant, Moly-Gro is made to be 
compatible with inoculants and 
various chemical treatments. Its use 
can insure an adequate supply of 
molybdenum for optimum plant 
growth. 

Successful applications of Moly- 
Gro to date have shown increased 
yields up to 20% in such crops as 
alfalfa, soybeans, dry-seed peas, 
clover and, in certain areas, peanuts 
and tobacco. Vegetables and citrus 
fruits have also shown positive 
reactions. 








WHO MAKES 


The Climax Molybdenum Com- 
pany is a division of American Metal 
Climax, Inc., one of the world’s 
largest extractors, manufacturers and 
marketers of minerals. 

Climax owns and operates the 
largest single molybdenum mine in 
the free world. Located in Climax, 
Colorado, the Climax Molybdenum 
mine accounts for 60% of the 


Cree 





MOLY-GRO? 


world’s total molybdenum produc- 
tion. More importantly, our research 
laboratories, co-operating with lead- 
ing universities, are continually 
seeking new and better ways of 
using molybdenum, not only as a 
trace element in agriculture but 
also as a metal, as a lubricant, 
and, as a chemical in highly diverse 
industries. 
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Free films you can 

use at community meetings, 
with school groups, etc. 
Select films and order with 
the coupons below. 





information Office 

AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE, 
1101 16th Street, N. W 
Washington, D. C. 

Please send me your movie, “Growing 
Alfalfa Successfully” for showing on the 
date indicated below: 

DATE: 

ALTERNATE DATE: 

NAME: 

ADDRESS: 

CITY & STATE: 


BETTER FARMING METHODS, April 1961 


INC 








ASSOCIATION FILMS, 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me your movie, “Five Tons 
to the Acre” for showing on the date 
indicated below: 


DATE: 
ALTERNATE DATE: 
NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
CITY & STATE: 
BETTER FARMING METHODS, April 196! 


INC 








UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh Film Center 

525 William Penn Place 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me your movie, “Modern 
Trends In Swine Production” for show- 
ing on the date indicated below. 


DATE: 

ALTERNATE DATE: 
NAME: 

ADDRESS: 


CITY & STATE: 
BETTER FARMING METHODS, April 1961 











FARM FILM FOUNDATION 
1425 H Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me your movie, “Twelve 
Month Summer” for showing on the 
date indicated below: 


DATE: 
ALTERNATE DATE: 
NAME: . 
ADDRESS: 
CITY & STATE: 
BETTER FARMING METHODS, April 1961 
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GROWING ALFALFA SUCCESSFULLY, 16 mm., sound, color, 25 minutes. 
Presented by the American Potash Institute, Washington, D. C. 


This 25-minute movie features special time-lapse photography to show 
how the plant feeds and grows. “Growing Alfalfa Successfully” clearly 
sents the value and uses of alfalfa, its origin and introduction into Nort! 
America, and the soil and nutrient requirements of the crop. It features 
latest management techniques, including fertilization and liming, » 
inoculation, cutting, and control of weeds, insects, and diseases 


FIVE TONS TO THE ACRE, 16 mm., sound, color, 13'2 minutes. Presented 
by Massey-Ferguson, Ltd. 

This full-color documentary motion picture tells the story of family fa 
ing as the great American tradition. Photographed on the Thor Brot! 
farm in Minnesota, “Family On the Land” shows how each member 
the family contributes to the operation of this progressively managed far 
The film captures the rhythm and tempo of haymaking, showing 
smooth-working merger of men and machinery. Action of the film centers 
on the young son who returns to home and the land from a nearby unives 
sity of agriculture, a farmer by choice. (Available only to farm audiences 
in agricultural areas. ) 


MODERN TRENDS IN SWINE PRODUCTION, 16 mm., sound, color, 16 
minutes. Presented by United States Steel Corporation. 


“Modern Trends In Production” concerns proper manageme: 
techniques during farrowing and other sound principles in breeding and feed 
ing on the farm. The film is narrated by Bernard Ebbing, national authority 
on hog raising and breeding. It reports the latest scientific principles used 
to help improve meat quality and increase income for the pork prod 

The film reviews modern farrowing, nursery and finishing practices for 
raising hogs in confinement and on pasture. 


Swine 


TWELVE MONTH SUMMER, 16 mm., sound, color, 15 minutes. Presented 
by the American Dehydrators Association. 


The richness and value of alfalfa as it grows in summer is captured and 
made available every month of the year, in dehydrated alfalfa. This is the 
theme of “Twelve Month Summer” produced for the American Dehydrators 
Association. The film traces the history of alfalfa from ancient Arabia 
modern feedlot. The latest techniques of alfalfa harvesting are shown and 
new findings of laboratory and experiment stations are discussed. Su 

ful feeders describe methods they use to raise healthier stock on lower feed costs 





THESE FILMS ARE LISTED AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS. ALL FILMS ARE FREE 
EXCEPT FOR TRANSPORTATION COSTS. ORDER THEM FOR USE IN YOUR WORK. 
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There is a tremendous 
variance in Phosphates ! 


Check yourself on the following question. Don’t be sur- 
prised if you miss. Fertilizers are a rapidly changing part 
SMITH-DOUGLASS of this business of farming. 


ASKS YOU... We recently said in this magazine that all fertilizers of 


the same analysis were not alike, even though they would 
pass the state test. We explained why this was true with 
respect to nitrogen. But what about phosphate—isn’t it 
true there? Aren’t they all the same? They are guaran- 
teed by state law, aren’t they? 


ARE YOU Yes, the law establishes certain minimums. Most fer- 


UP TO tilizers, including Smith-Douglass, meet these standards. 
DATE ON This is usually expressed as the percentage of available 
FERTILIZER phosphate, measured by the amount that will dissolve in 
a weak acid. Phosphates can pass a state test and have 

anywhere from 5% to 95% of the phosphate water soluble. 


So you see, there is a tremendous variance even in avail- 
able phosphates, because most of our crops respond to 
optimum amounts of water soluble phosphate. Smith- 
Douglass fertilizers contain an optimum amount of 
water soluble phosphate. This means more yield and 
profits for the user, as proven by university tests. 


@ coLumsus 


NORFOLK 
+ 


<2  ©MITH-DoUG 


COMPANY,INC. + HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., manufactures and distributes fertilizers and 
chemicals for agricultural and industrial use, including sulphuric acid, 
anhydrous ammonia, phosphoric acid, nitrogenous tankage, phosphate 
rock, superphosphate, farm fertilizers, lawn and garden fertilizers, 
feed phosphorus supplements . . . dicalcium phosphate and defivori- 
nated phosphate . . . potossium silicofluoride and potassium fluoborate. 
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“What Farm Leaders Are Saying...” 


Goals of government 
programs for agriculture 


Herschel D. Newsom, Master, The Na- 
tional Grange, says, “Objectives and 
goals of governmental policies, with re- 
spect to American agriculture should be 
to: (1) Obtain parity income for pro- 
ducers; (2) income for farmers 
from the users of farm products not 
from the taxpayers; (3) encourage abun- 
dant production; (4) increase producer 
5) provide greater 
self-help opportunities; 
fective 


obtain 


bargaining power; ( 
6) develop ef- 
control and 


resource measures; 


(7) expand agricultural exports.” 


Farmers must organize 
for bargaining power 


In his annual address to members of 
The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
President “We, 
as farmers, must organize our bargaining 
power. As we all know, the history of far- 
mers’ bargaining efforts is strewn with 
failures. We should endeavor to profit by 
the lessons learned in the past. One of 
these lessons is that a better income to 
farmers must be earned through provid- 
ing desired quantities and qualities of 
farm products. 

“Another essential to success in the 
bargaining field is the use of contracts 
with farmers which are developed and 
negotiated in advance of the producing 
season.” 


Charles Shuman said, 


Farmer faced with 
three problem areas 


In a speech to Iowa farmers, Oris V 
Wells, Head of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, USDA, said, “American 
farmers are faced with a series of basic 
hard-core difficulties. Basically, there are 
three separate sets of problems the 
problems of the cost-price squeeze or the 
inflationary creep; the problems of farm 
surpluses; and third, the whole complex 
of problems having to do with rural 
people, especially the low-income group 
Any well-balanced farm program must 
find a way of attacking all three of these 
sets of problems as well as providing for 
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continuing attention to both soil conser- 
vation and basic research, since we are 
concerned not only with the next few 
years, but also with the indefinite future.’ 


Continuing income squeeze 


Farm Economist Francis Kutish of 
Iowa State University predicts that “the 
nation’s farm families will face a continu- 
ing income squeeze in the next five years 
unless more effective production control 
programs are developed. Considering pre- 
sent productive capacity and market out- 
lets, I expect that the nation’s surplus 
capacity by the mid-1960’s could be 
about the equivalent of 15 to 25 million 
acres of cropland. And this situation with- 
out more effective controls will perpet- 
uate the income squeeze on farm fami- 
lies.” 


What's ahead for 
farm organizations? 


Political Economist Ralph Talbot of 
Iowa State University sizes up the future 
of farm organizations this way: “What 
does the era of the 1950's hold for the 
general farm organizations? We will have 
more of the same, but with a few notice- 
able and significant differences. 

“The Farmers Union will certainly 
have much better access to the Secre- 
tary’s office in the USDA than was true 
under Benson, but the indications are 
that the Democratic National Committee 
will increase in influence, and the votes 
needed in 1962 and 1964 are not to be 
found in the farm states. 

“The Farm Bureau has lost its veto 
power, so to speak, and this was indeed 
a powerful weapon. Nevertheless, the 
Farm Bureau has historically preferred 
Congress over the USDA for its base of 
operations and, to quite a limited extent, 
the AFBF did improve its legislative posi- 
tion in the 1960 elections. The political 
future of the Grange poses an enigma; 
let us wait and see. The NCFC will pur- 
sue only limited objectives, and will prob- 
ably achieve them. It is barely possible 
that the most dramatic moves in 196! 
and 1962 may come from the NFO.” 


Cx 


How farmers can get 
more bargaining power 

According to Professor Bennett A 
Dominick of Cornell University, “Far 
mers can achieve stronger bargaininy 
positions through greater organizatior 
but not necessarily unionization. Farmer 
merchandising and sales organization 
would put the nation’s growers in a posi 
tion to get improved returns for thei: 
products. 

“Through organization, farmers would 
employ skilled representatives to sel 
their products and thereby obtain mor 
realistic prices based on actual mark: 
conditions. At the same time, they could 
offer more services to wholesalers and 
other buyers, bring about distribution e! 
ficiencies, and meet market requirement 
more precisely.” 


Stored surpluses don’t 
push farm prices down 


“Government stocks have little effe: 
on farm market prices,” says Iowa Stat 
University Economist Arnold Paulsen 

He stressed that it is the stocks o1 
the open market which push down far 
prices, not the stored stocks which a1 
withdrawn from the market. 

“A ‘payment-in-kind’ program, whic! 
pays farmers in bushels of grain rather 
than in dollars, might get rid of our pri 
sent farm surpluses. But it wouldn't n 
cessarily raise farm prices. Unless tl 
government has an effective means of r 
ducing farm production, payments-i1 
kind programs might lower farm prices 


More working farm wives 


William Kenkel, rural sociologist 
Iowa State University, predicts an ii 
creasing number of farm wives will 
winning bread in the city rather thar 
baking it at home. 

“A few years ago practically no fa: 
wives were employed outside the hon 
and farm. By 1950 about 13 percent 
the farm wives were in the labor forc: 
compared with 25 percent of the urba 
women. In 1958, about one farm wife o 
of four was employed in town.” 





LET'S GET 
OFF THE FENCE 


Continued from page 3 


areas ever get together? Ability to 
strike gives labor bargaining power. 
What actual bargaining power does 
the farmer have? 

Another road to control by markets 
is the legislative route. There are 
precedents which might be followed 
that enable farmers to meet market 
needs at fair prices without the ac- 
cumulation of surpluses. Surplus con- 
trol is a feature which must be 
included in the marketing system 
whether it is legislative or not. Sur- 
pluses are not only wasteful of man- 
power and resources, but destroy all 
the financial benefits of the farmer's 
efficiencies. 

We must get off the fence and de- 
cide whether we want our production 
regulated by the primitive method of 
price alone or whether we want to 
devise some man-made _ controls 
which are acceptable in a free enter- 


prise system and allow for technologi- | 





cal improvements, breeding progress, | 


and improved efficiency. 


Here are some steps we could take | 


toward this goal: 


1. Endorse the principle of control 
by markets. 


2. Initiate a study — through our | 
farm organizations — of successful | 
types of market orders and develop | 
farm programs involving necessary | 


legislation to give agriculture the 
same production-marketing pattern 


by contract as implied by universal | 
contracting under a bargaining sys- 


tem. 


3. Submit this program to farm | 
organization members for acceptance. | 


4. Press for the legislation required | 


to draw our markets into production 
planning to the extent that they can 


guide farm production and give farm- | 


ers a fair price-making mechanism. 


This is a program involving no 
government controls, no artificial 


markets, no government subsidies or | 


compensatory payments. Although it 


involves a minimum of legislation, | 
there are many precedents that could | 


be followed and the government 
would serve its purpose by doing for 
the people what they cannot do for 
themselves. — E. V. Schubert, Lode- 
star Farm, Methuen, Mass. 


| 


FIGHT MASTITIS WITH A MILKER? 


Yes! Gentle De Laval milking can help you do it! 


Here are the reasons why: 


1. Other milkers use wide-bore liners 
that cause cows’ teats to “balloon” to fill 
extra space. De Laval uses narrow-bores 
that fit snug, reduce impact when liners 
collapse, minimizing danger of udder 
injury. 

2. Cur magnetic pulsation assures abso- 
lutely uniform milking. There's never a 
variation, so cows are milked exactly the 
same every milking. De Laval pulsators 
are factory-set, won't get out of adjust- 
ment. 


3. De Laval cuts vacuum drop-offs that 

cause slow, erratic milking. Our rotary 

vacuum pump assures almost-immediate 

... pioneers in better milking 
for more than 75 years 


vacuum recovery for faster, more uni- 
form milking. 

These three exclusive De Lava! features 
are the big difference between rough 
milking and the gentle milking neces- 
sary to protect udder health, help pre 
vent mastitis and cut down on use of 
antibiotics. 


This kind of gentle milking is built right 
into every De Laval milker .. . Sus- 
pended, Pail-Type, Cow-to-Can® and 
Combine Milker®. For further informe- 
tion see a nearby De Laval Dealer, or 
write: The De Lavul Separator Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., or 5724 N. Pulaski, 
Chicago 46, IIL, or 201 E. Millbrae Ave., 
Millbrae, Cal. 


Oa 
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PART Ill 


The Western Farmers’ Association, -doing a $68 million business an- 


nually, offers its members many advantages not available to the in- 


dividual farmer. Farmers seem to like this highly integrated organi- 


zation because it provides a guaranteed market for their products. 


What is the Western Farmers’ Association? 


The Western Farmers’ Association was organized in 
1917 as a result of the State College of Washington call- 
ing a mass meeting of poultrymen in Seattle to try to 
bring about some assistance to egg producers, due to sur- 
pluses and distress prices 

Our first operations were in the area around metro- 
politan Seattle. During the years we have expanded to 
include the whole state of Washington, one branch in 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, and five or six branches in Oregon 
We are now serving approximately 45,000 farm family 
members in the Northwest 


What facilities do you operate at the present time? 


We operate six egg processing and packing plants, five 
poultry processing plants, two turkey processing plants, 
five terminal feed mills, six fertilizer plants, three seed 
processing plants, and are one of the largest distributors 
of petroleum to farmers in the Northwest. 


I'd be interested in knowing whether all the farm com- 
modities that you market are handled under contract 
to producers. 


I would #¢saln@st correct to say that all are handled 
. - Tr . . . . 
under marketin® contraét’. The principal exception is 
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fowl, a by-product of the egg industry. The other exe 
tion would be some of the feed grains that we purcha 


Do you know what percentage of eggs, chickens, anc 
turkeys that you market is produced under contract? 


One hundred percent. We don’t market any wit! 
contracts. 


Have you ever been in a position where you had to « 
back on what you take from producers? 


No, fortunately we have never accepted a contract t 
we could not carry through on. I could see where 
could accept contracts subject to possible cutback, but 
we were to accept a producer’s contract to market 
production of 50,000 hens, we would not cut it ba 


Would not quality factors enter into this, however? 


Yes, if a producer doesn’t meet quality standards, | 
of course, there are exceptions. I recall but very few 
stances where we have had to cancel a contract beca 
of quality. 


In your contracts with producers, do you set up an 
specifications as to the stock or strain that could be use: 
for eggs or meat chickens? 





This interview with Harry J. Beernink was made by 


Roland Hartman, Editor of Pacific Poultryman. It is the 


third in a series of interviews telling how farmers, through 
their own business organizations, can achieve the strength 
to compete with “big business” and “big labor.” The ad- 
vantages of such an organization for farmers were listed 
in an interview with Kenneth Naden, Administrative Coun- 
sel, National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, in the first 
interview of this series in December Better Farming Meth- 
ods. 

This interview gives you an insight into the thinking of 
Harry Beernink, General Manager of Western Farmers’ 
Association, a cooperative serving 45,000 formers in Wash- — 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho. — 

Beernink’s outstanding leadership has been recognized 
nationwide, for he served two terms in 1957 and 1958 as ” 
president of the National Council of Farm Cooperatives. — 
He served six years as on appointee by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower to the President's 18-member Agricultural _ 
Amy Emr hanno et ny 
activities of Harry J. Beernink. 


Not in our contract. However, before we accept his 
contract, we do check as to whether he is using any one 
of a number of strains that we know will produce quality. 
But we don’t tell him that he has to purchase from this 


or that hatcheryman. 


What features of your contracts do producers like? 


I imagine that what they like the most is the guar- 
anteed market. Marketing, of course, in agriculture is the 
big hurdle. So I would assume that the security of market 
is the outstanding feature that attracts producers. 


Does this contracting extend to your retail outlets? What 
is your assurance that you can hold on to the business? 


We do not have any contracts with retail outlets. As 
the retail outlets are becoming larger and fewer, you 
naturally have to have mutual understanding and a con- 
tinuity of supplies. 


What is your hold on their business? 


Quality, volume, service, and fair-pricing are all in- 
volved. Keep in mind that the large retailer, when deal- 
ing with perishables, has problems, too, of securing qual- 
ity and service every week in the year, so the dependable 





supplier is worthy of his hire, even with the highly co 
petitive buying in the retail market field. 


Have the mergers of any of these food chains given you 
any problems? 


No, I wouldn't say so. We are in a position to supp! 
the large as well as the medium or small. | estimate that 
in the Seattle metropolitan market not more than 10 
major retail organizations will handle more than 
percent of the grocery and meat business. When they 
make their arrangement for supplies, it practically closes 
the door as far as anybody else supplying them. Then 
were they to be bought or merged with somebody who 
already had a supplier, you might find yourself out 


That could happen. 


Has your system of contracts resulted in better returns to 
your producers as compared to other areas where they 
don’t have their own contracts? 


Well, I think that is quite obvious, and can be s 
stantiated on egg prices and fryer prices by the Feder 
and State market news reports. But, of course, there 
another important factor to which the contract 

(Continued on page 2 
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CAN EXTENSION SHAKE OUR 
APATHETIC CITIZENS WITH 
PROGRAMS IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS? 


A COUNTY AGENT’S VIEW OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Interview with Al Golden, County Agent 
DeKalb County, Illinois 


Do you think there needs to be some redirection of our 
research effort to furnish more information in this area 
of public affairs? 


I would say, especially in the field of agricultural eco- 
nomics and probably some of our social sciences, we're 
going to have to have some specialized help. 

I would say eventually public affairs is going to be in- 
corporated into a regular Extension program and come 
right in with program planning just like agronomy, dairy 
production, animal science, and livestock feeding. 

So, my answer to your question is an emphatic “yes”. 
We're going to have to have people on our staffs at our 
universities—specialists—who can give us real help in the 
area of, say, taxation, citizenship development, leadership 
development—some of those areas so clearly related to 
public affairs. 


Is it possible then, that some of these specialists 
might not be in any way connected with the agricultural 
college since this will be for the entire public and not 
specifically for farmers? 


Most colleges have two Extension divisions: One a 
University Extension division and the other a cooperative 
Extension service. We have been identified, and will con- 
tinue to be identified through the years, with the coopera- 
tive Extension service. If we’re to work with all people, 
however, there is no reason why we can’t share our re- 
sources and our abilities. 


What do you feel the people here in DeKalb county are 
interested in? What seems to be uppermost in people’s 
minds? 


Out of a list of 25 problems people mentioned at a re- 
cent brainstorming session, five general things seem to 
(Continued on page 24) 
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IN PENNSYLVANIA: LEADERSHIP 
COULD TURN APATHY TO ACTION 


@ The public just doesn’t care what happens! 
This is the opinion of many leaders in public life 
who watch millions of voters stay home when they 
should be voting on vital issues. Their attitude seems 
to be, “My vote doesn’t count”, or “It’s too big a: 
issue for me to be concerned about. I can’t do any 
thing about it anyway.” 

Are these observations valid? If so, how can we 
create more interest in vital public issues? 

To answer these questions, the Fund for Adult 
Education, financed by the Ford Foundation, unde: 
took a pilot program in 12 counties. In one of thes: 
counties—Erie, in Pennsylvania—some interesting 
facts were uncovered in a survey of 300 families 

What were they concerned about? Schools, recrea- 
tion facilities, taxes, and employment. But one out 
of ten expressed no concern at all. 

When asked what they thought was the main 
obstacle to growth in Erie county, this was the r 
sponse: Need for industrial development, 19% 
taxes, 12%; politics and politicians, 9% ; don’t hav: 
any idea what the future problems will be, 29% 

When presented with 20 specific items concernin 
the community, 62% indicated taxes as their majo. 
concern. Recreation was second with 55% an 
schools third with 46%. Others expressed concer: 
over employment opportunities, juvenile delinquer 
cy, health service, local roads, U. S. foreign policy 
land for public use, churches, housing conditions 
and international trade. 

When asked for their opinion about various publi: 
issues, 64% said they were in favor of some type of 
planning in their community; 27% were not sure 
and only 7% were opposed to zoning. 

When questioned about government aid to farn 
ers, two out of three said they were opposed to gx 











ernment payment for crops not planted. About 4% 
felt that the farmer was already getting too much 
from the government. 

Here are the conclusions John Bergstrom, Public 
Affairs Program Consultant of Erie county, and 
Robert Boyce, Extension Area Marketing Agent, 
reached after completing their survey of public at- 
titudes: 


® People are most concerned about public schools, 
taxes, recreational opportunities and the need to in- 
crease employment opportunities. 


® Most of the people are fairly well satisfied with 
health service in the community, shopping facilities, 


roads, water and sewage, police protection, and 
school teachers. 


* As individuals, most of the people feel they are 
unable to influence what happens in their com- 
munity. On the other hand, most of them feel that 
local people do have considerable influence in shap- 
ing the future of their community. In fact, most of 
these people expressed considerable interest and a 
desire to discuss local issues. 


® People have a favorable attitude toward plan- 
ning for community growth but there is little aware- 
ness of the planning bodies as they exist or what they 
do. 


© It appears that apathy does exist, but the real 
need is for some group to channel directions. It is 
evident that there is a desire on the part of these 
people to help or participate. What is lacking is the 
knowledge that the individual’s voice can be heard. 


If effective leadership could be developed, these 
people would become apathy in action! 


A PUBLIC AFFAIRS SPECIALIST 
TELLS HOW PROGRAM WORKS 


Interview with Carl McNair, Program Specialist 
Public Affairs, DeKalb County, Illinois 


Carl, we've heard about a new program conducted by 
the Extension Service in DeKalb county. Just what is this 
new program? 


The program is simply a new attempt by Extension to 
balance out its program, so to speak, between production 
and public affairs. 


What is your interpretation of public affairs in an Exten- 
sion program? 


I would say that most anything that affects the public 
in one way or another, and it doesn’t necessarily have to 


come from government operations. 


Why has the Extension Service become interested in pub- 
lic affairs work? 


I would say one of the questions we should ask when- 
ever we set up any kind of a program is, “As individuals 
and as people, why are we here? What are we doing here? 
What direction are we going? What are the objectives? 
Why have a public affairs program? Why have any kind 
of a program? The whole theory behind this thing is if 
the citizenry is informed, they will act in the right way 

For example, there is a move away from a capitalistic 
society that we had in the early founding of this country 
to a sort of socialistic democracy or socialistic capitalism 
where it’s not the individual's happiness that counts as 
much as the happiness of the total country. 

In other words, public affairs is an understanding of 
where we're going and of acting in such a way that you're 
not holding back the country from achieving the ultimate 
aim of democracy throughout the world, and not just in 
the United States. For instance, if our farm people knew 
more about the relationship of foreign trade and the upset 
that we sometimes create with our Public Law 480 by 

(Continued on page 24 
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HOW WE COULD LOSE 
A BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


Six Western European countries are considering proposals which 


could cut deeply into our biggest export market. This could be 


particularly serious for feed grains —- our No. | surplus headache. 


@ AT A TIME when it’s pretty vita! 
to U. S. farmers to increase the sale 
of their products abroad, there is a 
disquieting development in Western 


Europe which has farm people and 


by DAVE KLINGER 


agricultural leaders worried. 

Six Western European countries 
West Germany, France, Italy, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Luxemburg — are 
considering proposals which, if adopt- 





CORN BARLEY SORGUIS OATS RYE 
TOTAL 11,206,000 TONS 
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Nearly half of our feed grain exports in 1959 
went to the six countries which have united 
into the European Economic Community (Com- 
mon Market), On the average, EEC countries 
take nearly 40 percent of the United States 
exports of corn, barley, sorghums, oats and 
rye. 
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U. S. soybean producers have a major 

in West Germany, France, italy, Belgium, 
land and Luxemburg. This chart shows 

six Common Market countries bought 

than one-third of all our bean exports in 1959. 


ed, could seriously restrict their pu: 
chases of farm commodities from the 
United States. What has happened is 
this: Back in 1958 these six countries 
joined hands to form a European 
Economic Community, better known 
as the Common Market. Their aim, as 
you would guess, is to work together 
for their own economic health and 
wealth. 


Move Applauded by U. S. 

Up to a point this union was ap 
plauded by the United States, because 
this country recognized that it served 
to strengthen the precarious econo- 
mies of these countries who are our 
friends and allies. 

And up to a point the Commor 
Market countries have shown a will- 
ingness to work out programs which 
their friends and neighbors can live 
with. 

But there is a danger that it could 
be a different story with agriculture 
Traditionally and historically, these 
countries have been protectionist in 
farm matters — and it apparently 
won’t be easy for them to discard tra 
dition overnight. 

Already the Common Market Com- 
mission has made specific proposals 
on a number of agricultural com- 
modities, including wheat, feed grains, 
sugar, milk and other dairy products 
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This chart shows the value of all i S. agricultural exports in 1957, 1958, and 
1959. Note that each year purchases by the Economic Community of six nations 
comes to about one-fourth of total. This is the vital market which the National 
Grange is fighting to keep. (All charts courtesy the Bunge Corporation. ) 
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beef, pork, poultry, eggs, fruits, vege- 
tables, and wine. In every case the 
proposals include one or more meth- 
ods of restricting imports to protect 
the domestic production. 


And their proposed import levies 
are stiff enough that one foreign trade 
specialist observes: “Their adoption 
would relegate the United States and 
other exporting countries to the role 
of residual suppliers.” 


Situation Could Be Serious 


How serious a set back would all of 
this be for U. S. farmers? Let’s take 
a look. In recent years these countries 
have spent about $1 billion annually 
for U. S. wheat, feed grains, tobac- 
co, cotton, livestock products, and 
various other farm commodities. This 
comes to about one-fourth of our 
total farm commodity 

More specifically, these six coun- 
tries are a number one market for 
U. S. feed grains, which in turn are 
our number one surplus headache. 
And feed grains, some authorities say, 
would be in immediate danger if the 
present proposals were adopted. 

Reason for this is that some of 
these countries, notably France, have 
great unused potential for the pro- 
duction of barley, corn, oats, rye, and 


grain sorghums. If the price were 
right, French farmers most surely 
would up their acreage, thereby fill- 
ing more of the needs of six countries 
who are bound to give preference to 
the production of Common Market 
members. 


Important Export Market 


If you remember tht our sale of 
feed grains to the Common Market 
countries in 1959 exceeded 5 million 
tons — or about 50 percent of our 
total feed grain exports —- you can 
see immediately that any major cut- 
back in their purchases would have 
immediate effect on our economy 

The prospects for wheat, if fe1 pro- 
posals are adopted, are a bit brighter 
Though these countries do grow a lot 
of wheat, its quality leaves a lot to be 
desired. The odds are good they will 
continue to import good quality hard 
wheat in the future as they have in 
the past. 

If you grow soybeans, there seem 
to be no immediate problems. To date 
the Common Market Commission has 
excluded soybeans from its proposals 
— quite likely because beans are not 
a big crop in these countries and they 
plan to continue buying them abroad. 

For other products which make up 


the bulk of their imports, the propo- 
sals will; have a varying impact, de- 
pending upon whether they can in- 
crease their own production efficient- 
ly and on the product's relationship to 
the farm economy. It is quite likely 
that livestock production will increase 
along with feed grain production, but 
the affect of this on our own sales is 
difficult to predict. 


What Can We Do? 


The urgent question, of course, is 
what can we do about this? The an- 
swer that some folks suggest is retal- 
iation. The U. S. imports some $250 
million of Common Market commodi- 
ties every year, they argue, so let’s 
cut that off to make up for part of 
what we lose. 

Trouble here is that it is a move in 
the wrong direction. A wall built on 
the east has a way of extending it- 
self to the north, south, and west. 
Getting all walled in is something 
farmers — and the whole nation 
can't afford to risk. 


Grange Suggests Solution 
The better course — one of diplo- 
macy and persuasion — was suggest- 
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@ Everyone associated with agriculture during the last 
25 years knows that it is becoming increasingly difficult 
for young men to get started in farming. And getting 
started is only part of the problem. These young men and 
their families must get “established in farming” before 
they can be happy and secure. 


Four Major Problems 


Any young man who wants to start farming must im- 
mediately come to grips with four main problems: 

There are fewer farms available. 

More capital is needed than ever before. 

Family help is important and almost essential. 

Modern farming requires more expert management. 

The shortage of available farms for young farmers is 
quickly apparent when you look at the trends of the last 
few years. From 1940 to 1954, the number of farms in the 
13 states dropped more than 19 per cent, while the aver- 
age farm size increased nearly 25 per cent. The trend to- 
ward fewer and larger farms is expected to continue, so 
the availability of farms for young farmers is decreasing. 
On the basis of present trends, economists estimate that 
there may be room for only around 25,000 young farmers 
to get started in farming each year in the 13 states. 

Young men who can find land must also find capital. 
A young man starting farming as a tenant today will need 
an initial capital investment of around $15,000 for a one- 
man farm operation. If you include land, he would need 
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BIG QUESTION FOR YOUNG MEN: 
WHO CAN OWN A FARM?» saoter reso 


$50,000. These figures, of course, will vary by states and 
by type of farming operation. 

Such an investment demands sound management abil- 
ity on the part of the young farm operator. The more 
diverse his enterprises, the wider his management ability 
must be. By specializing in fewer enterprises, the young 
man can concentrate his management talents. 

Studies in a number of states show that the vast major- 
ity of young men get started in farming with family help. 
This help may be in the form of access to land, access to 
capital or opportunities to accumulate capital, or man- 
agerial guidance and encouragement. It is not impossible 


to start farming without family help, but it is much more 
difficult. 


Renting Versus Buying Land 


Although most young men get started in farming by 
renting land, there is always the question of whether or 
not it would be better to put part of their limited capital 
into the purchase of land. Buying land reduces or elimi- 
nates the uncertainties of tenure that go with renting. 

The economists approach this question by applying 
these four basic principles for young men to consider: 


® Labor, usually the beginning farmer’s most abundant 
asset, is most productive when used with adequate 
amounts of capital in the form of machinery, equipment, 
fertilizer, and so on, with an acreage or with a volume of 
livestock large enough to provide ful! employment. 


© Spreading the fixed costs of machinery and equip- 
ment over more acres or units of production reduces these 
costs per unit. 


® The returns from a limited amount of capital will be 
greatest when the capital is invested in such a way that 
each dollar added is put where it will earn the most. Dol- 
lars tied up in the purchase of land may return less than 
the same dollars invested in machinery, feed, livestock. 
fertilizer, and other production items. 


® Uncertainties of tenure can be removed or reduced 
by written leases, properly drawn. 


Renting On A Sound Basis 


Since renting will be the most common route to getting 
started in farming, it is important for young men to be 
familiar with the various types of leases and the basic 


(Continued on page 28 
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EDUCATIO 


A SPECIAL REPORT 
ON 


WEED AND 
BRUSH CONTROL 


NAL INSERT 


®86. vu. 5. pat. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
This four-page educational insert is sponsored by E. 1. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Industrial and Biochemicals Department, Wi! 
mington 98, Del. For additional copies write Du Pont, Room N-2543 


Efficient chemicals for controlling weeds 
and brush—farmers’ most expensive crop 


Du Pont Weed and Brush Killers Wwe are America’s most expensive crop. The 


do these jobs 


1. Weed Control in Crops 

Du Pont “Karmex” diuron weed killer, “’Telvar’’ mon- 
uron weed killer or “Kloben” neburon weed killer offers 
selective weed control in these crops: 

altelte caneberres gropes pineopp!« 
evecedes citres grass toon suger cone 
asperegus cotton omemento! plonts winter wheet 
bivebernes qooseberries peppern in’ 


2. Noxious Weed Control 


At last! Easy control of these noxious weeds. Simply 
spray Du Pont “Trysben” 200 weed killer or Du Pont 
“Zobar” weed killer—both are benzoic acid compounds 
and both control: 

bindweed (also known os eping jenny ing glory and 

bur ragweed sini Buen knopweed climbing milk weed 
\eaty spurge Canede thutle biveweed 


3. Fence Row Brush Control 


Applied dry, a new pelleted product .. . Du Pont 
“Dybar” fenuron weed and brush killer takes the hard 
work out of controlling brush in fence rows. 


4. Poison ivy & Other 
Woody Brush Control 


Use non-volatile “Ammate” X weed and brush killer 
to do the job safely, even near sensitive crops such as 
cotton, tobacco, tomatoes and grapes. 


5. Weed Control in Other 
Non-Cultivated Areas 


Used as soil sterilants, Du Pont “Karmex” diuron 
and Du Pont “Telvar” monuron weed killers provide 
season-long control of weeds and grasses; 

Around farm buildings In drainage ditches 

in irrigation ditches 

This list will serve you as a quick guide to weed and brush prob- 
lems and their contro! with Du Pont chemicals. Please see the 
following pages for more information. 





U.S.D.A. estimates that each year they cost 
farmers 5 billion dollars in crops. Weeds cost at 
least 10 to 15 per cent of the productivity of all 
crops and grazing land. In one state alone, the ex 
tension service found that weeds had taken over 
50% of all its grass and forage land. 

To this age-old problem, the young science of 
chemical weed control provides the best solution 
Chemicals not only get the job done more conven 
iently and efficiently, but also show a direct saving 
in production cost immediately. 

Take cotton, for example. Pre-emergence weed 
control with Du Pont “Karmex” DL diuron herbi- 
cide, applied when the seed is planted, keeps weeds 
under control for the first 3 to 8 weeks. It saves 
cotton growers at least two-thirds of the cost of 
hand hoeing. Many growers report that they just 
wouldn’t think of planting cotton any more unless 
they pre-emergence-treated with “Karmex” DL 

In other crops, like grapes, citrus and asparagus, 
results from chemical weed control are equally dra- 
matic—as are the savings in labor and expense. 

At Du Pont, the search never ends for even more 
efficient chemicals. A recent development for get 
ting rid of brush in fence rows is Du Pont “Dybar’’ 
It’s a pelleted product for fast and easy application 

Two other new products, “Trysben” 200 and 
“Zobar” weed killers—benzoic acid compounds— 
show great promise for licking a real tough prob- 
lem, noxious weeds like bindweed, leafy spurge, 
Canada thistle and others. 





Here’s where Du Pont Weed and Brush 


WEED CONTROL 
= IN CROPS 


COTTON—Pre-emergence weed control 
“Karmex” DL is applied at planting time in a 
single “plant and treat” operation. One application 
controls weeds and grasses up to 8 weeks. Hoeing 
costs are reduced by as much as $20.00 per acre. 
“Karmex”’ DL also reduces the need for frequent 
cultivation as weeds are confined to middles where 
they may be removed when convenient. 

Still another important benefit—“ Karmex” DL 
offers excellent insurance against a wet year when 
weeds cannot be removed by other means. 


COTTON—Post-emergence (lay-by) weed 


control —Weeds and grasses in cotton are con- 
trolled right up to harvest time with a single spray- 
ing of Du Pont “Karmex” diuron weed killer at 
lay-by. Lay-by treatment eliminates hand hoeing, 
improves quality and makes mechanical picking 
easier and faster. 


ASPARAGUS — Many growers have found 
Du Pont “Telvar” their lowest-cost insurance 
against weed and grass problems. ““Telvar” doesn’t 
give weeds a chance, keeps fields weed-free and 
makes easier, faster cutting. 

“Telvar” is applied as a band or blanket spray 
from 4 weeks before spears emerge up to the early 
cutting. A second application may be made follow- 
ing completion of harvest. 


CITRUS and AVOCADOS — Navel and Va- 
lencia oranges and lemons and avocados in major 
producing areas of California can be kept weed-free 
on a non-tillage program with “Telvar’’. Even dur- 
ing the first year of treatment, only 2 applications 
at 2 lbs. per acre keep citrus orchards weed-free. 
Fewer treatments are necessary in subsequent years 
as weeds are eliminated from orchards. “Telvar” 
controls common orchard weeds for as little as $16 
per acre as compared with $27 for plowing and $60 
for other contact sprays, according to tests by the 
University of California. 


GRAPES —- Weeds in vineyards may be controlled 
for an entire season through the use of Du Pont 


Clean rows of cotton from band application of “Karmex” D! 
made at planting time; middles were untreated. No hand hoei: 
needed here, and with the rows clean, there’s no rush to cultivat: 
the middles. This is excellent insurance, particularly in a we 
season 


“Karmex”’. Field trials and commercial use of 
““Karmex” in the important grape-producing area 
have given control of many annual weed seedlings 
such as crabgrass, foxtail, pigweed, ragweed, lamb’s 
quarters, and water grass. Hoeing and cultivating 
hence labor costs, are greatly reduced and the risk 
of injury to roots and vines from cultivating equip 
ment is eliminated when “Karmex”’ is used. 


CANEBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES AND 
GOOSEBERRIES —(In Western Oregon and West 


ern Washington) Band application of “Karmex”’ i: 


And these are the Du Pont 


KARMEX" divron weed 
killer. A wettable powder 
that gives long-lasting weed 
control in many crops, at low 
rates of application. Easy-to- 


KARMEX”" DL divron 
weed killer. A special liquid 
formulation for pre-emer- 
gence weed control in cotton. 
Applied at planting, controls 


TELVAR” monuron weed 
killer. This wettable powder 
provides outstanding weed 
control in citrus, asparagus, 
sugar cone and pineapple. 


TRYSBEN” 200 weed 
killer (trichlorobenzoic acid). 
A liquid weed killer for eco- 
nomical control of bindweed 
and other noxious weeds. 


use, non-volatile. weeds up to 8 weeks. Easy-to-use, non-volatile. Kills through roots and leaves. 





Be a SONALI WA RA 


We 


\tis 


Killers can save time, money and trouble 


the rows, such as in grapes, saves labor and costs. 
Most annual weeds are controlled by applications 
in the early spring and late fall. 


ALFALFA-Yields go up when “Karmex” is 


Euonymus, firethorn, forsythia, honeysuckle, pine 
privet, yew and juniper. 


CONTROL OF 


sprayed on at low rates to keep weeds out of com- 
petition with the crop. The average increased yield 
over untreated fields in 3 California tests was 90%; 
weed content in the treated crop was cut 91%. 

The use of “Karmex” is limited to areas where 
alfalfa becomes dormant or semi-dormant. 


GRASS SEED (Perennial in Western Oregon)— 
A much cleaner grass-seed crop—at lower-cost 
results from one application of “Karmex”. Apply 
between October 1 and November 15 on alta and 
creeping red fescues, bent grass, orchard grass and 
Merion blue. 


PEPPERMINT (Pacific N. W.)—For selective con- 
trol of most weed seedlings, ““Karmex”’ applied right 
after the last spring cultivation gives pre-emergence 
weed control. 


SUGAR CANE —*“Karmex” diuron and “Telvar” 


monuron weed killers are used to control weeds in 
sugar cane in Florida, Hawaii and Louisiana. 


WINTER WHEAT (Western Oregon and West- 
ern Washington)—Properly timed applications of 
Du Pont “Karmex’”’, as soon as possible following 
planting but before emergence of drilled winter 
wheat, control many germinating annual weeds 
and grasses. These include annual rye grass, annual 
bluegrass, chickweed, sweet vernal grass, groundsel, 
dog fennel, rattail fescue and shepherd’s-purse. 


» NOXIOUS WEEDS 


Now, at long last there’s an easy, economical way 
to control noxious weeds. Du Pont “Trysben” 200 
weed killer and Du Pont “Zobar” weed killer 
both benzoic acid compounds... give excellent 
control of: 

field bindweed (also known as morning glory 
creeping jenny or possession vine) ¢ leafy spurge ° 
Canada thistle ¢ Russian knapweed ¢ bur rag 
weed ¢ climbing milkweed ¢ blueweed. 


q Application—spring 


Result—late summer: The 
bindweed in this fencerow 
area has been controlle 
more easily and effecti 
than ever before 

w 


PINEAPPLE (Hawaii)—Blanket and interspace ap- 
plications of “Karmex” or “Telvar” provide excel- 
lent control of weeds in pineapple 


NURSERY PLANTINGS — Weed contro! with 
Du Pont “Kloben” neburon weed killer eliminates 
the need for hand weeding of most annual weeds 


“Trysben” 200 and “Zobar” also control a wide 
and the risk of mechanical injury to stock. More 


range of perennial and annual broadleaf weeds and 
symmetrical growth also results, as dieback of woody vines. They’re economical and easy to use 
lower branches is reduced. “‘Kloben”’ provides ex- at any period of plant growth—spring, summer or 
cellent insurance against a wet year when weeds fall. Don’t let noxious weeds lower the value of 
cannot be removed by other means. It is used in your land; check them before they spread with 
field plantings of arborvitae, Chamaecyparis, “Trysben” 200 or “Zobar”. 


Weed and Brush Killers 


ZOBAR® weed killer. AMMATE® X weed and 
(polychlorobenzoic acid) thet brush killer. The reliable con- 
controls noxious weeds, trol for poison ivy, poison oak 
pe ug so afl ages and sumac. It’s non-volatile, 
certain woody vines and non-drifting—can be used 
brush easily and at low cost neor vapor-sensitive crops. 


KLOBEN”® neburon weed 
killer, A wettable powder, 
ready to mix with water for 
control of weeds in nursery 

Eliminates the need 





With “Dybar” no mixing or spe- Just a tablespoonful of “Dybar” was applied in the early spring to the base of each cluster. B 
cial equipment is needed. You summer the brush was completely bare of foliage 


apply the pellets dry—just as they 
come from the bag 


FENCE ROW 
» BRUSH CONTROL 


A new pelleted product, Du Pont “Dybar” fenuron 
weed and brush killer provides an easy, efficient 
and economical solution to the age-old problem of 
brush in fence rows. 

Apply “Dybar” just as it comes from the package. 
Simply spread one to two tablespoonfuls of “Dybar” 
pellets on the ground at the base of each brush 
cluster. 

“Dybar” offers unmatched simplicity and labor- 
saving control of brush in fence rows. It may be 
applied at any time when the ground is not frozen 
(however, best results usually come from late-winter 
or early spring applications). 


CONTROLLING POISON IVY, 
» AND OTHER WOODY BRUSH 


Use Du Pont “Ammate” X weed and brush killer 
wherever poison ivy, poison oak and sumac are a 
problem. For better coverage of foliage, add 
Du Pont Spreader-Sticker to the solution. When 
spraying, wet leaves thoroughly for good control. 


TWO FULL-COLOR MOVIES ON WEED CONTROL 
.. are available from Du Pont 


1. “Clean Cotton” (a 15- 
minute 16-mm sound 
movie) tells the story of 
how chemicals can keep 
weeds out of cotton. 


2. “ ‘Trysben’ 200 Weed 
Killer for noxious Weed 
Control"’ (a 12-minute 
16-mm sound movie) tells 
how to lick bindweed and 
other tough noxious 
weeds. 


Du Pont “Telvar” will prevent weed growth around buildings ar 
storage areas where weeds are a fire hazard or a breeding place { 
pests 


WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL 
» AROUND FARM BUILDINGS 


and in other non-cultivated areas. 


AROUND FARM BUILDINGS—Where it is desired 
control all vegetation for an entire season 
longer, use Du Pont “Telyvar” monuron weed kille: 
or Du Pont “Karmex”’ diuron weed killer. At hig! 
rates of application, these products are so 
sterilants. 


DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION DITCHES—Contro! o! 
weeds for the season is obtained by a single ay 
plication of ““Karmex” or “Telvar’” when ditch 
are not in use. 
IMPORTANT: This folder was prepared to acquaint you wit! 
wide range of weed and brush control provided by Du |! 
chemicals. It is not meant to be a guide to actual use of 
chemicals described herein 

To help you in the use of any of Du Pont’s weed and br 
killers, product information pages with detailed directions a 


recommendations as stated on the label are available. Write 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room N-2543, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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Agriculture Can Compete 
With BIG Business 
Continued from page 13 


contributor. We are trying, through our integrated pro- 
gram, to keep our market in lightly deficit rather than 
surplus production. It makes a tremendous difference 
whether you have a 5 percent surplus or a 5 percent 
deficit. That’s our price structure. Your competitor from 
a distance has extra freight, extra handling costs usually 
by having to have a broker and distributor, and finally, 
some deterioration in quality. 


How much business was transacted by Western Farmers 
Association last year in round figures? 


Almost 68 million dollars. 


How was this divided between marketing and furnishing 
supplies? 


About 40 percent marketing and 60 percent supplies. 
Now, the reason that supplies go up is that we supply 
feed, petroleum, and fertilizer, which are used in a lot 
of production that we do not market. We do not market 
dairy products, having a strong dairy sister cooperative. 
Then, petroleum, the energy on the farm today instead 
of the horse and mule, goes to all types of agriculture. 


How important do you consider brand promotion in the 
sale of the products of your members? 


We consider brand promotion very important. I think 
this is one way through cooperative effort that farmers 
can promote and develop a quality agricultural product. 
We have promoted brands for most of our 44 years. Upon 
many occasions, we find our brand is very much in de- 
mand to the point where the large chains must have and 
insist upon our brand — for instance, in turkeys right now. 


How much do you spend annually on brand promotion? 


It is running slightly over half a million dollars or 
$600,000. We have this for our budget for 1961. 


What percentage of Washington eggs and poultry are 
marketed through your association? 


I would estimate just offhand around 60 to 65 percent, 
that is, both eggs and poultry. Turkeys run 75 percent. 


Integration is a word that doesn’t sound too good to many 
farmers. Obviously, you do not agree with this kind of 
thinking. What do you think the farmer’s attitude toward 
integration should be? 


I know that integration is a bad word in some people’s 
minds. However, our organization is very inuch inte- 


grated, for which we make no apologies. I feel that some 
of our cooperatives have been taking a negative attitude 
toward integration in agriculture with the result that 
integration efforts in many areas have been done by 
private corporations instead of by producers’ cooperatives 
for and on behalf of their farmer members. 

So, on the subject of integration, to me the big question 
is: “Who performs the integrated services and on whose 
behalf are the services performed ?” If the farmer, through 
his own organization performs the integrated services, | 
think unquestionably that he is going to fare better in 
the end than where the integration starts from outside or 
at the top and he becomes the final residual receiver 
rather than the major beneficiary. 


Under present conditions, do you believe that a farm 
cooperative can fully serve its members if it operates 
entirely in the supply phase without performing a mar- 


keting service? 


That is a broad question, of course. I imagine you 
would have to qualify that quite a bit, depending upon 
the particular type of farmer being serviced. We find 
more and more packaged deals in which the production 
supplies and marketings are all tied up in one package 
The more you get into financing, the more packages you 
are going to have. Because usually the banker has to be- 
come involved or at least does because he thinks it is 
good business. 

So, I think that farm co-ops that have been in the 
supply field are going to have to give more and more 
consideration to the end product market or they are guing 
to lose ground in the supply field: I think that this par- 
ticularly applies to feed, and you could carry it on through 
fertilizer, chemicals, and other production supplies. 

In closing, I might again sum it up. To me, integration 
in agriculture is here. It is a chain of services in the pro- 
duction-marketing field. In our own case, I firmly believe 
that our more than 45,000 farm families who own their 
own feed mills, their own petroleum and other purchasing 
services, their own credit and financing services, will share 
a larger slice of the pie than the fellow who has to slice 
the pie in a half dozen pieces and divide with others. 

Maybe I was born an optimist and don’t know any 
better, but I don’t share a lot of the pessimism that we 
find being talked about in agriculture. Sure, we have 
been in the cost-price squeeze, and I find a lot of my 
friends in industry in the last year talking like farmers, 
even those in the steel industry, petroleum, etc. I hear 
them talking about the cost-price squeeze, narrower prof- 
its, ability to produce more than the market will absorb 
So I tell them that they talk just like a bunch of farmers 

We have been in that squeeze for some 10 to 12 years, 
and I think we have gone quite a way in making adjust- 
ments. So, to me, these problems are a challenge, and | 
feel that it is crystal clear that agriculture is on the move 
— and what I believe is a move toward a better future 
And failure on behalf of cooperative boards and man- 
agement to accept these challenges and assume a positiv: 
go-forward position, I’m afraid, in many cases, is going to 
spell their disappearance in the economic fields. So, 
again, I think the opportunities are knocking at our door 
and are looking for leadership to convert these oppor- 
tunities into service on behalf of American agricul- 
ture. End 
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A County Agent's View 
of Public Affairs 


Continued from page 14 


be in the back of their minds. It looks like people are 
searching for security. We were not sure why, but our 
country is getting security conscious. Another one that 
is related to security is planning for retirement. People 
are interested in family living — bring this close-knit 
unit that we used to have when we were all back on the 
farm together again to raise our morals, etc. Management 
— management of ourselves, management of our busi- 
nesses — is another area of interest. People had a vital in- 
terest in unity such as taxation, schools, churches, etc. 

So our problems seem to hinge around this area of pub- 
lic affairs. 


Since it’s not an exact science, doesn’t this make it a little 
difficult to try to work with public affairs? 


We have found it very difficult. There are a lot of 
answers that we have yet to learn, but we do know this 


Walter Patterson, Jr. (right), Better Farming Methods assist 
ant editor, interviews County Agent Al Golden (left) and 
Public Affairs Program Specialist Carl McNair, both of De 
Kalb county, Illinois 


— that the problems people have in this area are just as 
serious and important as the problems they have in croy 
varieties and other things. 


Would you say that agricultural policy is part of a pub- 
lic affairs program? 


I would say ag policy is definitely a part of public a! 
fairs. We have done considerable work in our county or 
agricultural policy. Nevertheless, we still have a respor 
sibility to the rest of the citizenry. That is where pub 
lic affairs work comes in. We aren’t going to drop all the 
rest of our Extension programs. There are such things as 
crop varieties that we won't work as hard on, but we 
will have the recommended varieties as we have in the 
past. 

I think Extension is doing too many chores in man 
counties, and I think the Extension worker has to fin: 





A Program Specialist 
Looks At Public Affairs 


Continued from page 15 
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dumping surpluses in foreign countries and how this ef 
fects them back in their local farm group, I think they 
could better understand this farm problem 


What are the broad overall objectives of the public af- 
fairs program, say in the United States, in Extension 
Service, or in DeKalb county? 


The No. | objective is to broaden and strengthen the 
program offered—stimulate the interest of the public an: 
obtain citizen participation in public affairs. In other 
words, it's education for citizenship. The second objective 
is to advance education for public responsibilities throug! 
involving larger numbers of citizens in program planning 
and other appropriate experiences to develop their leader- 
ship abilities. We might say that is developing leadershi; 
abilities. 


Will this be a program aimed specifically at farmers, or. 





balance for his time. Let’s call this a re-direction for the 
future of Extension Service. I think now the trend in ag- 
griculture is toward more rapid change — ag adjustment 
is sure to become a familiar word in thinking of the 


future. 


How does this public affairs program help in the area of 
agricultural adjustment? 


I suppose the thing we’re working on more than any- 
thing else is trying to teach people somehow to adjust 
to change. We know that 85 percent of our farm boys 
and girls can’t go back to the farm. Many of them would 
like to be farmers and farmers’ wives, but farming seems 
to be no longer just a way of life — it’s also a business 
and a means of making a living. So these boys and girls 
are going to have to develop some skills. 

I’m not saying formal education is the only way. There 
are trades that can be developed. But if they're to fit into 
our society and make the best type of citizens and buy 
the things that they’re going to want for their standard of 
living, they’re going to have to be somewhat skilled. 

This area of taxation is becoming rather critical, es- 
pecially with the cost-price squeeze and some of the slow- 
down of our industry. I think people are going to be in- 
terested in taxation. People are woefully unschooled and 
untrained in where their tax dollar goes and how taxes 
are raised. 


As government agencies continue to take in money in 
the way of taxes, I suppose we as citizens are going to 
begin to ask questions about where our tax dollars go. 


Won't it be a little bit dangerous for an organization like 
Extension or a university, which is tax supported, to 
make people interested in how they spend their money? 


I don’t think so. I think they may reduce the non- 
functional and unimportant agencies. | think Extension, 
if they jump into this area, may find even an increase in 


tax money coming to them because they have come to a 
new place in the eyes of the general public. Let's say i: 
this way: I think we can save the general public the 
money in taxation that perhaps Extension for years has 
saved the farmer in knowing how to manage his crops, 
etc. I think there would be a lot of people listen intent- 
ly to Extension Service because we have been known to 
be unbiased and objective and we have a pretty good rep 
utation in the United States. 


What do you see as the needs or the tools of a public af- 
fairs program to make it work in the future? Just what 
does this program need to interest the people of the 
county? 


The needs are to get people involved and to stimulate 
people. How you do that is very difficult. The situation 
must get serious enough — you must have a crisis. We 
need some material from our universities and research 
centers in easy study lesson form dealing with problems 
of taxation, roads, leadership development, and social 
change. 

Then we need some specialists who are very well 
trained in those areas so they can come out to the county 
and help us with meetings. You need them just as badly 
as you need agronomists or any of these other people who 
normally come out. 


This problem is apt to be more serious than agronomy. 
We know how to farm pretty well, don’t we? 


This points up a fallacy contained in one criticism 
we've heard of public affairs work: “We can’t get into 
public affairs because we can’t tell people how to vote.”’ 

In answer to this, I say this is not the purpose in agri- 
cultural policy discussions. It’s simply a job to educate 
people so they can make a decision between several al- 
ternatives. For example, when we discussed the corn 
referendum here a few years ago, we gave the facts on 

(Continued on page 34 





when you say a broader program, for all the people in 
DeKalb county? 


I would say it’s for all the people in DeKalb county, 
but we have to qualify this some. We can’t take an Exten- 
sion Service that is trained basically to work with rural 
people, particularly the farmers, and switch it immediately 
to an all-county program. We’re presently setting up a 
prpjected program for several years based on the needs 
of the county—not just the needs of our farm people. 


How did you go about deciding what DeKalb county's 
needs were to guide the public affairs work? 


We have done the best we could in Extension to try and 
find out what the needs of our people really are by send- 
ing out surveys and by holding personal interviews with 
leaders here in the county. 

We expect to do a statistical sampling of some kind 
of our people to really find out what the needs are. We 


feel that this will be an important step in future programs 
for Extension Service here in DeKalb county. 


What is the future for public affairs education if the ex- 
periment here in DeKalb county is successful? 


The future is sort of dim right now, partly because we 
really can’t measure what we’ve accomplished here. We 
don’t have the research to back us up. 


Maybe 8 or 10 years from now the Extension Service 
in Illinois and throughout the United States will have 
a real interest in public affairs. 


What will be needed for public affairs work to take hold 
in Extension programs? 


A reorganization at the administrative level of thinking 
about what the purpose of Extension is. This is one of 
the big challenges facing extension in the future. End 
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HIGH LIFETIME 
HEALTH LEVEL 
ESSENTIAL FOR 


TOP PRODUCTION 


From new-born calf through the entire 
productive lifetime of the cow, this 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program builds and maintains 
the good health that results in maximum production 


Does a healthier herd mean 
higher, more uniform milk pro- 
duction? All available evidence 
indicates that it certainly does. 
And since men who milk cows 
milk for money, this Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program is impor- 
tant to every dairyman because 


it is easy and practical to use and, 


with good herd management, 
results in getting the best produc- 
tion from your cows inherent in 
their breeding. 

Briefly, the Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program provides a 


common-sense schedule for using 


good formulated feeds and sup- 
plements containing AUREO- 
MYCIN,® and the vaccines and 
medications essential for pre- 
venting and treating a wide 
range of diseases. Remember, 
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some diseases result in an obvi- 
ously sick cow or calf. Other dis- 
eases you can’t see—but they hold 
back the animal. That’s why many 
a promising cow just doesn’t live 
up to your expectations. 

AUREOMYCIN controls a wide 
range of diseases and was the 
first antibiotic accepted by the 
Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration for continuous feeding to 
lactating dairy cows. Laboratory 
tests and farm use have shown no 
residues in milk when fed as 
directed, 

Cyanamid Animal Health 
products have long been known 
fortheir quality and effectiveness. 

Together — AUREOMYCIN in 
formulated feeds and supple- 
ments and Cyanamid Animal 
Health Products as now scien- 


tifically programmed can mean a 
healthier herd and bigger milk 
checks for you. 

Take time to read the brie! 
steps in the program. Then dis- 
cuss it with your veterinarian 
and feed man. Your feed man has 
a free special folder for you 
which explains the program in 
detail. Ask him for it, or writ 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, N. Y. 20, 
N.Y. *AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company's trademark: 
for chlortetracycline. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result o/ 
years of research and have been ac 
cepted by Federal and/or State Go 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions for use. 





1. Give the fresh cow a good start. 


At calving, feed a good formula feed 
which will provide 0.1 mg. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per pound of body weight per 
day. Also, place one AUREOMYCIN 
OBLET® in the uterus of the cow to pre- 
vent infection. If placenta is retained, 
repeat with two OBLETs every 48 
hours. Give your cow a good start for 
her heaviest production period. 


ob | > 


4. Keep healthy growth. From 7 
days to 4 months of age, feed a calf 
starter containing 50 gm. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per ton. This will protect them 
against bacterial diarrhea and pneu- 
monia, foot rot, and will reduce losses 
from respiratory infections. If flies 
are a problem, the application of 
malathion will keep your calves hap- 
pier and healthier. 





2. Protect your new-born calf. 
From new-born to 3 days, the colos- 
trum milk is the calf’s best friend, To 
prevent or treat calf scours or pneu- 
monia, the calf should receive one 
AUREOMYCIN OBLET 1 to 3 hours after 
birth. This is good routine practice. 
The use of a balling gun facilitates 
administration of the oBLET as shown 
in illustration above. 


5S. Vaccinate your heifers. At 4 to 6 
months, vaccinate for brucellosis and 
with LeBac® for leptospirosis, Estab- 
lish a vaccinating program with your 
veterinarian. If, during this period, 
foot rot, pneumonia or diarrhea is a 
problem, use a calf grower which will 
provide 70 mg. of AUREOMYCIN per 
calf per day. Health protection helps 
assure quality herd replacements. 








3. Building quality herd repiace- 
ments. The quality of the cows in 
your future milking herd depends on 
the quality of the calves you raise. It 
is important to start at the beginning. 
From 4 to 56 days of age, use a milk 
replacer with 50 gm. of AUREOMYCIN 
per ton. You prevent bacteria! diar 

rhea and pneumonia, increase rate of 
growth, and raise vigorous calves 


6. Establish mastitis contro! pro- 
gram. Have your veterinarian test 
entire milking herd and vaccinate 
against staph mastitis with Staphy- 
lococcus Aureus Toxoid. Repeat in 30 
days and once each succeeding year 
(write for complete, free Cyanamid 
Mastitis Control Program). Vaccin 
ate all animals with Lepac yearly 
against leptospirosis. 


7. Feed for top milk production. 
Use a good dairy feed or supplement 
which will provide 0.1 mg. of AURBO 
MYCIN per pound of body weight per 
day. AUREOMYCIN “won’t make milk, 

but it does help keep your cows fre 
of visible and invisible diseases which 
can hold production back. Good healt! 
lets them produce to the ful! extent 
of their bred-in capacity. Result 

more income per cow! 





CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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( ORWR-RAWE 


PEQUG MEME 














MOVES THE WATER 


without moving 
the pipe! 
This system moves the sprinkling 
operation from one end of the field 


to the other by progressively actu- 
ating multiple sprinklers. 


* Reduces Labor Costs 
* Increases Profits 

* Increases Yields 

* Improves Crop Quality 


SEQUA-MATI( 
3-Stage 


VALVE 

with simple OTel te balela, 
ae fe es) 

| — yi, i - 3 iw - 

&=s ah Agu 
pe 1 


3. Re-Set 


Position 


2. By-Passing 
Position 


1. Sprinkling 
Position 


Only three moving parts! 


These systems also available. 
ASK FOR DETAILS 


SWUR-RAWE ZR, 


SUUR-ROLL / 


WHEEL-MOVABLE PIPE 


DIVISION OF 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORP, 
LANSING, MICH, © ORLANDO, FLA. © SAN JOSE, CAL. 








J Gentiemen: Send me complete information on: 
] C) SEQUA-MATIC Irrigation 

(LD SHUR-RANE Sprinkler Irrigation System 
| () SHUR-ROLL Sprinkler Irrigation System 


Name 


() Former 





2 Student C) Dealer 


Addr 





City State 
Dept. BFM-2 j 
a ce ee RN Ya 
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WHO CAN OWN A FARM? 
Continued from page 18 


requirements for rental arrange- 
ments regardless of the particular 
type of lease. 

While there are variations in de- 
tail, the four most common lease 
types are (1) cash, (2) crop-share or 
crop-share-cash, (3) livestock-share, 
and (4) labor-share. 

Of these, the cash lease is least 
used because it demands more capital 
and more management ability from 
the young farmer. There is need for 
less capital under a crop-share or 
cash-crop lease on a grain farm than 
for a livestock-share lease on a live- 
stock farm of the same size. Nearly 
all agricultural colleges have rather 
complete information and sample 
forms for a wide variety of leasing 
arrangements, and young men should 
become familiar with this information 
in their own states. 

The important thing is that all 
rental arrangements and lease terms 
should cover these basic consider- 
ations: 

1. There should be an adequate 
volume of business. A lease on a tract 
of land that is too small to fully utilize 
the available labor should permit the 
tenant to rent additional land or to 
carry on outside work. 

2. There should be an equitable 
share of contributions. On cash-crop 
farms, for example, the lease should 
provide for a fair sharing of fertilizer 
costs. 

3. Provision should be made for re- 
imbursement guarantees. If the young 
tenant invests some of his meager 
capital into fertility build-up or some 
other major improvement, his invest- 
ment should be protected in case he 
loses his lease. 

4. Security of tenure is desirable. 
Leases might well include some pro- 
visions for tenure that would encour- 
age the beginning farmer to invest 
his funds in improvement capital or 
more adequate levels of working 
capital. 


Purchasing Land By Contract 


Even though renting is the most 
common way for young families to 
start farming, some may wish to make 


their start by purchasing land. In 
some cases, this can be done through 
land contract arrangements. With 
such an arrangement, the buyer may 
need little or no down payment. The 
seller retains title to the land until 
payment has been completed or un 
til the terms of the contract permit 
a shift to mortgage financing. 

State laws vary regarding provi 
sions for land contracts, so any young 
man considering such an arrangement 
should consult a good lawyer in the 
state where the contract is to be 
drawn. 

As with leases, there are a num 
ber of basic provisions which should 
be considered for any contract agree- 
ment. These should include: 

(1) A repayment period 
enough to allow annual payments to 
be low enough to be consistent with 
the earnings of the land. 

(2) The privilege of making pre- 
payments in good years that may be 
applied on the contract in years of 
crop failure, or a moratorium pro 
vision postponing principal payments 
in such years provided that interest 
payments are made. 

(3) A provision permitting the 
buyer to convert the contract to 
mortgage financing and to receive 
title to the land after payments on 
the principal equal half the purchase 
price. 

(4) A grace period of a given num- 
ber of days (perhaps 45 days) be- 
yond the due date on payments be 
fore default proceedings may be 
started. 


long 


Getting Needed Capital 

As mentioned earlier, the farm-op 
erating capital needed for one-mar 
farms may be as high as $15,000 o: 
more. This money can come from 
savings and current earnings, gifts 
or inheritances, borrowings, or from 
leasing or contract arrangements. 

Studies by the economists in the 
13 states show that most young fart 
families have had little experience i 
the credit fields, and most looked 
first to their families for needed f 
nancial help. Credit also was obtained 





from commercial banks and finance 
companies and was used primarily for 
the purchase of machinery and live- 
stock. 

In some cases, young families may 
want to consider a labor-share lease 
arrangement whereby the owner pro- 
vides all of the operating capital and 
the young operator contributes only 
his labor and management. Such ar- 
rangements should be considered 
carefully, however, and should be 
given a paper test to determine how 
attractive an opportunity they may 
afford and what progress the young 
family may make in accumulating an 
equity in the operating capital. 

The young family, too, will 
want to consider all of the ways of re- 
ducing capital requirements. This 
may include hiring some jobs done by 
custom operators, exchanging ma- 
chine work with neighbors, joint own- 
ership of high-cost machines, using 
artificial breeding instead of owning 
a bull, and buying good used ma- 
chinery instead of new. 

For the future, the economists ex- 
pect trends to continue toward larg- 
er and fewer farms, more capital as- 
sociated with one man’s labor, fur- 
ther specialization in production, and 
a growing complexity of farm man- 
agement. End. 





AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROB- 
LEMS IN A GROWING ECON- 


OMY, published by lowa State | 


University Press, Press Build- 
ing, Ames, lowa. 


AUTHORS: Earl O. Heady, Howard 
G. Diesslin, Harald R. Jensen, and 
Glenn L. Johnson. PUBLICATION DATE: 
1958. DATA: First edition, cloth bound, 
316 pages. PRICE: $3.95. 


Thirty-five leading economists dis- 
cuss the technological breakthrough in 
farming and the agricultural trends 
which are leading to difficulties. in 


probing for solutions to these problems, | 


the authors come up with practical sug- 





SEQUA-MATIC IRRIGATION? 


oulk 
ang on 


Ed A. Bartosz 
Turner, Oregon 


POLE BEANS 


“Our first experience with the 
Shur-Rane Sequa-Matic Sprink- 
ler Irrigation System has been 
excellent. On a nine-acre bean 
yord this season, we saved all 
of the cost on labor which 
would ordinarily have been 
used to move pipe. We can also 
point to better moisture control 
and distribution of water. We 
liked Sequa-Matic so well we 
are ordering more for an adja- 
cent yard this spring." 


W. 0. Pevehouse 
Waterford, California 


NURSERY CROPS 


“With the Sequa-Matic System 
1 reduced my irrigation labor 
costs from $200.00 to approxi- 
mately $5.00 per acre. This 
even includes the cost of laying 
out and picking up the system.” 


Kochergen Brothers’ Farm 


John A. Kochergen 
% Huron, California 
) POTATOES 


“We have sufficient confidence 
in the labor-saving and yield- 
increasing qualities of the Shur- 
Rane Sequa-Matic Sprinkler Irri- 
gation System to install it on 
160 acres of potatoes. We have 
accurate cost and production 
data on previous crops. These 
give us an opportunity to make 
what we believe will be some 
very favorable comparisons.” 


Lester Neufeld 
Downey, California 


“We had a Sequa-Matic System 
installed in a 30-acre grove 
during the summer of 1960. The 
results have been gratifying 
enough that we are planning to 
expand the installation to 70 
acres this spring. We are por- 
ticularly pleased with the sav- 
ings in time and labor.” 


TANANBASRRIRIE 


tions for ri ricultural in- SEND TODAY for illustrated literature, including agricultural 
cone and ‘lnaies "ta te economic | magazine report of typical installation. Write nearest John 
growth Bean Division. Addresses below. Use coupon on opposite page. 


This book is the outgrowth of a con- 
DIVISION OF 


ference on adjusting commercial 0 

culture to a growing economy 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
LANSING, MICHIGAN © ORLANDO, FLORIDA + SAN JOSE, CALIFORmas © 





ented tet thal Pade: Peutdiadhian nied the 
North Central Farm Management Re- 
search Committee. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS 





HOW 
TO 
ORDER 


1—Turbine Well Pumps 


Western Pump Company would like to 
send you a free copy of their full-color 
booklet telling how Redwood tube lining 
increases the life and efficiency of deep 
well pumps, Simply circle the postal card 
number above. 


2—Badger Silo Unloaders 


This brochure from Badger Northland, 
Inc., shows their complete line of auto- 
matic farm material handling equipment, 
complete descriptions of barn cleaners, 
silo unloaders, and bunk feeders. Get 
your free copy. 


3—Record of Performance 


This brochure details the record-break- 
ing performances of new Oliver 1800 and 
1900 farm tractors in University of Ne- 
braska tests. For your free copy of this 
booklet from the Oliver Corporation, 
circle the postal card number above. 


4—New Rotary Cutter 


Taylor Machine Works has just intro- 
duced a new seven-foot rotary cutter with 
a windrowing attachment. Get full details 
about this machine by circling the postal 
card number above. 


5—Get Better Egg Shells 


This booklet, available free to readers 
of Better Farming Methods from Oyster 
Shell Products Company, tells how you 
can get more eggs with stronger shells. 
They would like to send you a free copy 
of this brochure. 


6—16-Page Catalog 


Hahn, Inc. would like to send you a 
free copy of their new l6-page catalog 
illustrating the many uses of high-clear- 
ance ground sprayers for cotton, corn, 
tobacco, sugar cane, and other tall crops. 
The brochure also shows spayers for weed 
and insect control, liquid fertilizer ap- 
plication, and chemical defoliant appli- 
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1. SELECT the booklets you want 


27 CIRCLE the corresponding number on the postal card 


3. FILL IN your name and address 


4. MAIL CARD—no postage needed 


cators. Get your free copy by circling the 
postal card number above. 


7—Machinery Custom Rates 


Complete machinery custom rates for 
five different areas of the country are 
given in this brochure available free to 
you from Doane Agricultural Service. 
Custom rates included are harvesting, hay 
and silage making, plowing and cultivat- 
ing, planting and drilling, spraying and 
dusting, and several others. Get your free 
copy while the supply lasts. 


This self-unloading forage box contains 
many features which give the operator 
complete unloading control. It’s available 
with two, four, or six-foot sides and can 
be built to any length. For further de- 
tails, cirde the postal card number 
above. 


9—How To Use Zinc Paint 


This booklet, available free from The 
American Zinc Institute tells how metallic 
zinc paint can eliminate problems with 
rusting roofs. Get your copy by circling 
the postal card number above. 


10—Baby Pig Anemia 


Armour Pramaceutical Company would 
like to send you their 16-page booklet, 
“The Story of Baby Pig Anemia and Its 
Control”. This booklet describes why 


pigs are anemic and gives a method to 
prevent anemia, 


11—Farm Grain Storage 


“You ... And On-The-Farm Grain 
Storage” is a simple, easy-to-understand 
review of ASC and CCC regulations on 
grain storage on the farm. It’s offered 
free to you by Behlen Manufacturing 
Company. 


12—Make Better Hay 


Brillion Iron Works, Inc. would l« 
pleased to send you a free copy of their 
brochure telling how you can make better 
hay with the Brillion Hay Conditioner 


13—1961 Corn Data Notebook 


This 36-page pocket-size booklet con 
tains planning tips, corn population 
tables, picking tips, corn starvation symp 
toms, and information on how to conduct 
an accurate yield check. Circle the postal 
card number above and your free copy 
will be sent to you by Pfister Associated 
Growers. 


14—Preserving Quality Forage 


This 16-page booklet from Union Car 
bide Corporation contains results of a: 
curate records kept on 1000 tons of grass 
silage and two years of experience. It 
shows how to increase beef and milk 
yields with quality silage. Circle th: 
postal card number above to get you 
free copy. 


15—Rat and Mouse Control 


This fact-book from Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation is an_ illustrated 
guide for community-wide programs. You 
are invited to send for a free copy. 


16—Fertilizer Reprint 


Get your free copy of “Put Life Int 
Your “Lost Acres’”, a 20-page booklet of 
fertilizer information from Davison 
Chemical Company. 





look for ina bulk milk tank 


Is it efficient direct-expansion refrigeration/ line . . . they add up to high quality perform- 
built-in control panel/ an oval shape to hold ance in the milk house where it pays off in 
calibration or is it stainless steel construction? profits. 

Do you look for a self-contained or a remote 


Sizes range from 90 to 2000 gallons... 
condensing unit /atmospheric or vacuum see your Mueller dealer for the bulk tank that 
model /3-A standards / greaseless agitator fits your operation. 


motor or, possibly, a C.I.P. system. 
We don’t know any one factor that is all- 


important in choosing a bulk tank . . . but you {\Yj! LU [E 3 & = R 


will find all the above features in the Mueller 


PAUL MUELLER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
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DENISTON “LEAD-SEAL”’ 
Metal Roofing Nails 


GALVANIZED FINISH ONLY 


LEAD SEAL—The only nail with lead just 
under the head and down the shank. When 
the nail is driven, the hole around the nail 
is plugged with lead and the break in the 
metal is completely covered, to form a perfect 
double seal. 


TRIPLE LOCK —T he only nail that has a lock- 
ing bump. As the “bump”’ is forced through 
the sheet, the sheet springs back over t 
bump—this effectively prevents the nail from 
working out. The nail, lead and sheet are 
solidly locked together. 


DRIVE SCREW SHANK — The only nail that is 
driven on the steel head. Drive screw shank 
makes the nail turn and hold like a screw. It 
holds with a powerful, unyielding grip. 
Threads are deep and sharp because they are 
formed after galvanizing. 


FREE LITERATURE 


Folders ‘‘Avoid Roof 
Leaks” a “How to use 
Deniston ‘Lead-Seal’ Roof- 
ing Nails” sent free on 
request. 


Accepted Standard of Quality for Over 34 Years 


Ring Shonk Drive 
- Screw Shonk 


DENCO Lead-Head Metal Roofing Nails 


6000 POUNDS OF PRESSURE is used 
to compress the lead cold, both over and 
under the steel head of the nail as well as 
down the shank. The lead forms 

a perfect seal in the hole made 

by the nail. Heads will not 

“pop” off from expansion and 
contraction of roofing nor from 

wind vibration. 


FREE FOLDER ON REQUEST 


Ring Borbed 
Shank Shonk 


BRIGHT OR GALVANIZED 


THE DENISTON COMPANY 


4882 South Western Avenue -« 





ROOFING 
NAILS 


IN CANADA; EASTERN STEEL PRODUCTS CO., LTD., PRESTON, ONTARIO tos ae 


Chicago 9, Illinois 








390,000 STRONG 


The carefully selected 
readers of 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 


are the 


OPINION LEADERS 
of AGRICULTURE 
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COMING 
EVENTS 





April 3-4 — 11th National institute of Anime 
Agriculture, Purdue University, Lofayette, in 
diana. 


April 12-14 — 26th Annual Chemurgic Confer 
ence, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel,  Cincinnot 
Ohio. Contact The Chemurgic Council, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 


April 17-19 — 8th National Watershed Con 
gress, Ramada Inn, Tucson, Arizona. Contact 
C. 8. Gutermuth, Vice President, Wildlife 
Management Institute, 709 Wire Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


April 23-28 — National Institute of Farm Sofe 
ty, Crystal Springs, Arkansas. 

April 24-26 — 21st Annual Meeting of the 
Animal Health Institute, Mayflower Hote 
Washington, D. C. Contact D. L. Brune 
Executive Secretory, Animal Health Institute 
512 Shops Building, Des Moines, lowa 

May 8-10 — 53rd A 1 Co tion of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Association and 
the 7th National Feed Show, Conrad Hiltén 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Contact Richard |. Katie 
Director of Public Relations, American Feéd 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 53 West Jack 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4, Itlinois. 


June 21-24 — Livestock Marketing Congrets 
Sheraton-Dallas Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Con 
tact Livestock Marketing Congress, 802 VFW 
Building, Broadway at 34th, Kansas City 
Missouri. 





Big Changes In Education 


A blueprint for re-shaping 
the vocational education pro- 
gram in the coming decade ha 
been prepared by the U. § 
Office of Education. 


How the Kennedy administratior 
will handle this long-range plat 
drawn up before it took actual con 
trol of affairs in Washington, 
mains to be seen. 

The proposal calls for substantia 
expansion in vocational educatio: 
training, with more relative emphasi 
on training for technical and othe: 
non-farm occupations. 

Currently, Federal-State-loca 
spending on all vocational educa 
tion programs totals $267 million 
year. The new plan would boost t! 
to $570 million annually by 197! 
Part of the extra money would pa 
for training programs in rural service 
occupations allied with agriculture 
in technical fields, and in progran 
directly aimed at migrant farm wor} 
ers and farmers moving to town 





OUR RESEARCH “DIPSTICK” READS FRACTIONS OF OUNCES TO HELP YOU GET 


This American Oil Research spe- 
cialist is conducting a motor oil 
consumption test, using a diesel 
engine of a type recommended by 
engineers for diesel testing. The oil 
enters the engine from, and is re- 
turned to, a pan mounted on ascale 
—enabling him to read oil consump- 
tion in fractions of ounces. Tests such 
as this one help us build motor oils 
that resist “thinning out” and oil 
loss past piston rings and oil seals— 
motor oils that are the most popular 
brands with farmers of 
Mid-America. 





More acres 
per quart 


of oil! 


Your Standard Man invites you, 
“Let's talk motor oils!” Call him today. 


You expect more from Standard and you get it! 


Which motor oil is “‘right”’ for y 
Your nearby Standard Oil Man ha 
the training and experience—and th« 
backing of hundreds of American Oj 
Engineers and Specialists—to help y: 
select the “right”’ motor oil for you 
equipment, your operating condition 
and your budget. Choose from Supe 
PERMALUBE, the multi-grade motor 
oil for easy starting and outstanding 
lubrication of both cold and fully 
warmed-up engines, including diesels 
... PERMALUBE, the favorite on thou 
sands of farms... AMERICAN S 
Motor Oil, our finest for severe diese! 
service ... or another, in our complet: 
line of quality motor oils, backed by 
American Oil Research. 


Maa 


STANDARD 


STANDARD GIL + DIVISION OF AMERICAN GIL COMPARY 


; 
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zooxnvmce- F 


These are actual pictures of 
prize-winning animals taken by 
outstandi livestock photog- 
raphers. ¢y are printed on 
heavy paper and will last in- 


definitely. Can be used over and 
over in classroom judging. Cor- 


rect — and reasons are 
provided with each pictorial. 


BEEF CATTLE 


Hereford Heifers 
Hereford Steers 

Polled Herefords 
Polled Shorthorn Cows 
Shorthorn Heifers 


HOGS 


Duroc Senior Boars 
Berkshire Gilts Duroc Gilts 
Chester White Hogs Hampshire Gilts 
Duroc Market Barrows Poland China Hogs 
Duroc Mature Boars Tamworth Gilts 
Duroc Mature Sows Yorkshire Gilts 


DAIRY CATTLE 


Brown Swiss Cows Holstein Heifers 
Guernsey Cows Holstein Heifer Calves 
Holstein Bulls Jersey Cows 

Holstein Cows Red Poll Cows 


SHEEP 


Columbia Ram Hampshire Ewes 

Columbia Sheep Shropshire Ewes 

Corriedale Breeding Southdown Market 
Ewes Lambs 


Angus Bulls 
Angus Cows 

An Heifers 
Brahman Bu!ls 
Brahman Heifers 


5 CENTS EACH 
No C.O.D. Orders Please 
Order your pictorials today from 


Service Section 
Better Farming Methods 


Mount Morris, Illinois 
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A special report for leaders in our 
food and fiber industry. Complete pub 
lications available from noted source 


by R. L. Kohls, Purdue University 


REPORT 


How Big Is An “Agricultural industry’? 


We have talked a lot about the growing importance and size of agricul- 
ture and the industries that serve it. But we have had few facts to back up 
our talk. A recent study, however, points out that in 1959, wheat, through 
all of its phases from production through processing and distribution, in- 
volved some 876,000 man years of employment — Wheat and the National 
Economy (reprint from Congressional Record, USDA,, Washington, D. C 
Good reading for those interested in the modern concept of agriculture 


How Much Agricultural Output Needed? 


Another analysis bearing on the potential size of agriculture is Our Farm 
Production Potential, 1975 (Agricultural Information Bulletin 233, USDA, 
Washington, D. C.) This takes a population estimate of 230 million and 
forecasts that our farm production need would grow by 35 percent. For 
those selling to and processing the output of our farms, this analysis gives 
details of this expansion which certainly would be valuable data to con- 
sider in making future plans. 


Role of Bargaining Association in Agriculture 


Like integration, concern over the relative bargaining power of farmers 
in the market place is growing. What are the reasons for this growing 
concern? What can bargaining associations hope to accomplish? These 
questions are the subject of a thoughtful paper, Re-examining the Concept 
of Bargaining Associations, by Leon Garoian (Oregon State College, Cor 
vallis, Oregon). 


Experimental Lab for Integration 


The broiler industry has been the experimental laboratory for integration 
A comprehensive picture of the developments of this industry is available 
in the leaflet, The Commercial Broiler (Livestock Bureau, Armour and 
Company, Chicago 90, Illinois). It is especially good thought material for 
those interested in whether other agricultural industries may follow the same 
pattern. 


The Market Problems of Frozen Red Meats 


One of the current marketing dilemmas is that consumers readily buy 
such items as frozen vegetables, frozen TV dinners, and frozen orange 
juice, but do not readily accept frozen red meats. A study analyzing the 
acceptance of frozen beef gives some insights as to why this is so — A Con- 
sumer and Retail Market Test of Prepackaged Deboned Frozen Beef 
(Texas Experiment Station Bulletin 958, College Station, Texas). Despite 
a strong promotion campaign, frozen beef sales could not make much head 
way. Consumers were not bothered by prices, packaging, etc. — just liked 


“fresh beef”. 


Livestock and Meat Business Discussed 

Those interested in the “agribusiness” of the livestock industry will find 
the Proceedings of the Second Agricultural Industries Forum, Livestock 
Marketing (Jilinois Agricultural Experiment Station AE-3531, Urbana, 
Illinois) full of short, interesting and authoritative papers. Problems of meat 
distribution, the packing industry, terminal markets, country buyers and 
auctions are all touched upon. 


Cree 





How We Could Lose | 


A Billion Dollar Market 
(Continued from page 17) 


ed by the National Grange at its na- 
tional convention in North Carolina 
in late fall. The Grange, in a 500- 
word resolution, urged the new ad- 
ministration and the new congress to 
adopt strong policies opposing dis- 
criminatory trade barriers, such as 
those proposed by the Common Mar- 
ket. 


And the proposed Common Mar- 


ket agricultural regulations were con- | 


demned as “unreasonable and un- 
restrictions on World 


In addition the resolution asked for 
a united front on the part of all of 


agriculture in persuading these coun- | 





tries to soften their farm proposals, 
more in keeping with the principles of 
reciprocal trade — 
dentally, which most of these coun- 
tries have agreed to through the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariff and Trade. 


(GATT) 


Change Won't Be Easy 


It won’t be easy, of course, to 
change a thousand years of tradition 


overnight. Convincing the Common | 


Market countries that the freer move- 
ment of farm commodities between 
them and the United States is in the 


best interests of all, will command | 


our greatest diplomatic talents. 


Above all it will demand a conviction | 


on the part of all government nego- 
tiators that an expanded agricultural 


trade is too vital to our national econ- | 


omy to be sacrificed on the bargain- 
ing table. End 








principles, inci- 


bales 10,500 tons 
of hay in blazing 
115° heat — 


s 


et 


rr ster 
Beets tat, 
e 


yet “not one of my — 
WISCONSINS — 
missed a lick 
all summer” 


ONE OF TWO Wisconsin-powered Freeman balers used by Mr. Claybrook, of Holtvilie, Calif 


The 30-hp VH4D Wisconsin has electric starting, and is equipped with Stellite exhaust 
vaives and inserts plus positive rotators which extend vaive life up to 500%. 


“And,” Mr. Claybrook adds, “the 
engines produced on schedule all 
season without a change of spark 
plugs or points.” This takes in 
sun-up to sun-down haying on 
2,750 acres in the Imperial Valley 
of California, known to be the 
hottest spot in the country. 


“In the past I’ve had lots of en- 
gines with radiators,” he explains. 
“But since I got my first Wiscon- 
sin air-cooled engine, I haven't 
looked at a water-cooled unit.” 


Here’s why: “Thank goodness 
those days of packing water in 
the field for radiators are over! 
I’m sure glad to be able to do my 
baling and not have to worry about 
fan belts, radiators, and water.” 


Don’t be an “I wish I had” next 
summer. Think now about power 
equipment to beat the heat and 
the job—powered by Wisconsins, 
of course. Sizes 3 to 56 hp. Electric 
starting available for all models 
Send for Engine Bulletin S-254 
Write Dept. F-51. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 





























IMPROVED NO. 2 BOSTROM 
FARM LEVEL 


oD 


ADY MFC. CO. 
A 


s.W. 
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Y.. the most talked-about magazine 
Fin the history of agricultural publishing! 


BETTER FARMING METHODS is unique among agri- 
cultural magazines. Never before has a magazine 
approached the problems of farmers from BFM’s editorial 
position -- exploring the ‘‘why’’ of agricultural change 
instead of the ‘‘how’’ of agricultural production. Its en- 
thusiastic reception and continued high readership is 
testimony to its unique service to agriculture’s ‘‘Change- 
Agents’’. 


Commercial companies are aiso becoming increasingly 
aware of BETTER FARMING METHODS as an effective 
way of reaching the leadership of agriculture. The 
March issue of BFM carried a greater dollar volume of 
advertising than any previous month in the 33-year 
history of the magazine. 


Thirteen new advertisers played a major part in reach- 
ing this volume in the March issue. Each was a new 
account whose messages had not appeared in BF™M prior 
to 1961. 


This acceptance by audience and advertisers alike en- 
phasizes the important role played by BETTER FARM- 
ING METHODS in the develooment of modern agriculture. 


25,000 Agricultural Leaders } 50,000 


25,000 Influential Farmers \ CHANGE-AGENTS 


Watt Publishing Co. (QR) Mount Morris. til. 
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SPRAY Empty Bins NOW! | 


WASHINGTON NEWS : . Houglas FARM BIN SPRAY 


Early Cleanup 
Continued from page 10 | y ASSURES Clean 
és 7 iN Bins at Harvest 


| 
is moved from USDA's Federal- | 
States Relations group (which in- 
cludes Extension and the Soil Con- 
servation Service) to the Commodity oP. |”; ae 
Stabilization Service. Also going ) As rs Ss “ It’s easier and cheaper to 
over to USDA’s stabilization agency riKy ap PREVENT insect infesta- 
group which includes CSS, is re- Ee an ee But ya 
sponsibility for marketing orders. ; _ Sey — ; dealer about our complete 
These two moves undo some of the ; Preventative Maintenance 
shifts made when Benson broke up 
the far-flung Production and Mar- . 
keting Administration some years UNIT in Empty Clean Bins 
back. Aeration saves you money. PREVENTS 

moisture migration, condensation, hot 


Democrats Fill ASC Posts spots, crusting. STOPS mold growth, 


insect activity 
You may have already no- 
ticed a number of changes in 
memberships of State Agricul- 
tural Stabilization Committees 45 years professional expe rience 
There will be more. in Gratin Henttation, 


The Kennedy administration is in See your dealer or write... 


the process of replacing many of the 
men who held State ASC Commit- 
tee posts under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

There won’t be a clean sweep, 


we're told. But the new administra- | 
tion wants the state jobs filled by | COMING NEXT MONTH TT 


men who will be in sympathy with — DO WE NEED A NEW PARITY FORMULA? 


its objectives. 














Endorse Farmer Bargaining 
The National Catholic Rur- 
al Life Conference has en- HELPFUL BOOKLETS 
dorsed the use of produce 
“holding” actions, like those PAGE 30 
advocated by the National 
Farmers Organization (NFO), 
as a means of persuading pro- ' 
cessors to bargain with farmers r R = E Cc A T ALOG 
for prices of farm products. 
The goal, according to the Cath- Ask for Catalog No. 73 
olic group, should be formation of nt gt 
strong farmer cooperative bargain- 
ing groups for all major commodi- 
ties. 
Reorganization of the marketing 
system along these lines will be 
tough, the Rural Life Conference , Inc. 


concedes, but the groups says the re- | DANUSER, “Aci: 


COMPANY 
sults would be worth the effort. 547 Kast 3rd Street, Fulton, Missowr! 
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Buy from one 














Profit Pointer 





OYSTER SHELL 
helps you get 

more eggs with 
stronger shells 





There's no question about it. 
PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell helps 
you get maximum egg production 
...- helps you make more money 
with your flock. It’s the ideal egg- 
shell material ... almost pure cal- 
cium carbonate. Low cost, too. It 
pays to keep PILOT BRAND in the 
hoppers the year ‘round. 


in the bag with the big bse Pilot Wheel — 
at most good feed dealers. 


For Poultry 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 








MITH 


PRAYERS 








a 


“The ladies’ choice.” 
Extremely light in 
weight. Easy to use. 
SMITH SPRAYERS 
and Dusters have 
been choice for 
Quality since 1888 
+++ complete 
line of all 
types, styles 
and sizes... 
superior in 
workman- 
ship, design 
and perform- 
ance. 





D.B. SMITH & CO. 
a Os 


4 Main St., Utica 2, N.Y. 
Canadian Rep. G. L. Cohen 
1396 St. Catherine St., 
Montreal 2, Canada 
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A COUNTY AGENT’S 
VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Continued from page 25 


corn and what would happen if they 
voted this way and what would hap- 
pen if they voted the other way. 
When we finished, I asked for 
questions. Among the questions was 
this one, “You've told us everything, 
but you haven't told us how to vote.” 
A group of people laughed and I 
said, “Wonderful. Perfect. It’s the 
job of Extension to present the facts. 
It’s for you to decide how to vote.” 
We're not telling people how to 
vote. We're telling them how to look 


at both sides, giving them the alterna- | 


tives, and then letting them make the 
decision. 


program and trying to get it off the 
ground, what do you consider to be 
the biggest drawback? Is it lack of 
interest of the people? Is it lack of 
awareness of the problem at the state 
level? If we need this so badly, why 


don’t we have it? 


There are two things here — a 
lack of training on one hand and 
a lack of really understanding what 
public affairs is and the need for it 
on the other hand. Only one or two 
schools in the U. S. offer PhD degrees 
in adult education. None offer a high- 
er degree in adult education in pub- 
lic affairs or just a degree in public af- 
fairs education. 

Here we have a staff, including my- 
self, that is untrained in this area of 
public affairs. Universities lag some- 
what in really getting their education 
geared to what the needs are in some 
areas. 

Then, we have troubles, in Exten- 


sion, at least, with a past that has | 
been very, very satisfying and a past | 
that has structured an organization | 
that is finding it somewhat difficult | 
to move into another area because of | 
past training of the specialists that | 


are involved. It is true that the role of 


specialists in Extension is still the role | 


of specialists. In other words, if 
they’re trained for entomology, 
they’re going to be interested in in- 
sect control. If they were trained in 
public affairs, they'd be interested 
in that field. 

We also stay with what is safe, we 
stay with what is traditional, we’re 


slow to change ourselves. I don’t | 
know of a county agent in the United | 





NEW AQUATHOL FOR FAST, SAFE 
CONTROL OF UNDERWATER WEEDS 


In just a few days Aquathol can clear 
ponds and lakes of troublesome under- 
water weeds . . . without harm to fish 
or other water life . . . and leave water 
safe for domestic and recreation uses. 
Developed exclusively by Pennsalt, 
Aquathol is easy to apply — effective. 


| Ask your farm chemical distributor 
| or write Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., 


In thinking about this public affairs | 


Aurora, Illinois; Montgomery, Ala- 
bama; Bryan, Texas, or 3239 Mayfair 
Boulevard, Fresno, California. 

@ product of Pennsalt research . . . 


. 


* A trade-mark of Pennsolt Chemicals Corp 











FOR CLASSROOM DISPLAY 
Iustrating and Describing 


POISON ivY 


POISON OAK ond POISON SUMAC 


Please specify number of classroom POSTERS 
you need and the number of MINIATURES 


| for distribution omong pupils. 


Write IVY CORPORATION 
Montcleir, NM. J. 








States who doesn’t have his schedule 
already filled. I have come to this 
conclusion — that it’s time we do 
some rescheduling. We're going 
to have to make time for the impor- 


tant, and we're going to have to make | 


a list of the priorities of what should 


be in the Extension program for the | 


next five years, the next 10 years, the 


next 20 years, etc., in the United | 


States. 


I think there is public pressure here | 


in the county to carry on programs 
that they have had in the past and 
liked. It all goes back to this: “If 
you don’t see a harness on the shelf 


when you come into the store, you | 


won't want to buy it.” And we 
haven’t had public affairs on the 
shelf, so to speak. Other things we 
have had and they are still coming 
back to buy those particular things. 

End. 


FDA Unhappy With Farmers 


The Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration is, to put it mildly, un- 
happy with the way some far- 
mers have been handling medi- 
cated livestock and poultry 
feeds. 


An FDA official said recently that 
many farmers have been ignoring 
label directions which call for end- 
ing use of the medicated feeds a 
fixed time before slaughter. This 
practice, the official warned, could 
lead to illegal residues in food. 

The official didn’t say so, but a 
couple of well-publicized cases of 
Federal seizures of residue-tainted 
meats or poultry could do millions 
of dollars damage to farmers who 
follow the rules to the letter. 


USDA Buys Non-Supported Foods 


The Kennedy administration 
is showing a strong determina- 
tion to bolster livestock mar- 
kets in connection with its pro- 
grams aimed at raising grain 
prices. 


New programs have already been 
launched this year for Federal re- 
lief and school-donation purchases 
of pork and gravy, lamb, and chick- 
ens. Another significant new de- 
parture is Secretary Freeman’s de- 
cision to junk a USDA policy which 
frowned on the use of such non- 
supported foods as meats and poul- 
try in the Food for Peace program. 





“The Use of Gypsum 
in Agriculture’’ 


An exciting, factual sound film, available FREE 
for use by County Agents, teachers, farm groups 


Eight major uses of agricultural gypsum are detailed in this 
entertaining an¢@ informative sound film. Features Ben 
FRANKLIN®* Agricultural Gypsum and shows how it breaks up 
plowpans, improves drainage, supplies sulfur and calcium, 
corrects alkali soils, conserves nitrogen, stimulates soi] micro- 
organisms, even clears muddy ponds! Includes numerous 
valuable tips you can use for improving crops and soils. 


You won’t want to miss this important film, so plan now to 
arrange for a FREE showing. Please request reservations at 
least four weeks in advance of showing date. Write Dept. 


BFM-11 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Serving Modern Soil Science 


US 


we 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


7. Reg OS. Pot On. 


Srares 





SUFFOLK SHEEP 
America’s Top Breed 
SUFFOLK rams sire superior market lam: 
SUFFOLK ewes raise more pounds of lambs 
SUFFOLK lambs are sturdy, gain rapidly 


FOR MORE PROFIT — RAISE SUFFOLKS 
For free booklet and list of breeders, 
write: 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOC. 


P.O. BOX 324 8B COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 














SERVICE YOUR AREA 
AGENTS, DEALERS, FARMERS 


moke $125 up weekly distribvting nc- 
tionally advertised Campbell's Gro-Green 
Liquid and 100% Soluble Crystal Fertil. 
izer Concentrates. No investment. Samples 


FREE — ideal proposition for corn and 
feed men. 


CAMPBELL CO., 


ROCHELLE 35, ILL. 


(Eat. 1928) 
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FIRST and ONLY 
fully farm-tested 
granular applicator 


Sa, Se rtnnee tates certain dnee Reet one naan... Continued from page 9 
control in 1953 . . . years ahead of all others! ieee 

The Gandy 901, developed in close cooperation with 

state research authorities and leading chemical companies, sours ane oo 
ais de eon a a major shadser them substantial returns, and encouraged 

Gandy’s precision, uniform placement and trouble-free  "o~wfocturers. | the marginal oe hopeless farmers to 

design are among dozens of patented features . . . give | hang on by doling out to them driblets o/ 
you the most effective control at least cost ! | cash money. 

Those who know...buy Gandy It is downright ridiculous that w: 
4 operations in 1 eCabditacs should have, in this country, tenth-of-an 
© Control weeds @Plont © Fertilize acre tobacco croppers or fifteen-acre 

wheat growers whose products are price 
supported because the nation, theoreti 
cally, needs their output. Indeed, it is 
pitiful — not in them, for they are so 
poor they must pick up a dollar where 
they can — but in ourselves. People ask 
” Ae anxiously whether we can survive the 
atom bomb. I wonder, rather, whether 
Gandy 901 we can survive our own folly if this be 
Granuler Chemical | a fair sample of our foolishness Isher 
Applicator Brynes, Washington 7, D. C. 
—SINCE 1953— 
precision! Meters gran- | WHOLLY, COMPLETELY WRONG 


ular insecticide in 3 to 7-inch bond, 
Write for illustrated literature and dealer's name oF at as teak 











I think you are wholly complete!) 


bend ot rates of 8 ounces to 30 
ooh pe ane wrong on farmers having to solve their 
ANGI COMPANY By By own problem rather than the govern 
23 yeers experience 21 MODELS ment giving guidance. The farmer has 


to depend solely on what the buying pul! 
. ++ in precision farm applicators phe fin Ei tha PoP apm lic wants to give him for his product 


941 Gandrud Road Se See aes Take it or leave it, that’s about what it 
OWATONNA, MINNESOTA | amounts to . . . Do you think thousands 

















of farmers strung from one end of the 
nation to the other can take it upon then 
ADVERTISERS’ INDEX selves to organize and solve what to dk 
Amer. Cyenemid Co. rR hes asta se, Who is to say, let’s do this and theri 
Amer. Guernsey Cattle Club fe ; it done better than the government whic! 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. wsicitiinertieicainbichanitadieienentsivaianie, is chosen to represent the farmer as we 
Bean Div., John ...... aie = | as the people .. . Gerald E. Strick 
Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co. | Afton, Wyoming. 
Campbell Co., H. D. Congratulations on yeur excellent ed 
Case Co., J. |. costal Gov Pp ¢ f M 
Climex Molybdenum Co. x . torta —_ sOvernment rograms tor 
Columbia-Southern Chem. Corp riculture — in the February 1961 issue 
Danuser Machine Co. of Better Farming Methods. — Frank 
Delaval Separator Co. | G. Bamer, Extension Agronomist, Penn 


Deniston Co. ......... sylvania State University, Univer 
Doane Ag. Service, Ine. % 


Douglas Chemical Co | Park, Pennsylvania. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 

Ft. Dodge Labs., Inc 

Gandy Co 











I hope I’m among the first to cong: 
tulate you on your February editorial 
seiitene , For years, many of us have seen the 
aden Genk te : futility of government programs aimed at 
ater Ga, Ved »..: = , | the so-called farm problem. Many far: 
Natl. Ag. Supply Co. a | people are just not geared to farming 
Nat'l. Suffolk Sheep Assn. the business-like manner required for s 
Niagora Chem. Co. cess today. However, their high degre« 
Oyster Shell Products Co. of natural intelligence and skill mak 
Pennsalt Chem. Corp. of Wash them ideal production people in indus 
Smith & Co., D. B. .. try ...— Ivan R. Martin, Extens 


Smith-Douglass Co., A eewnt 
Stendend Gn Gx. Forester, Auburn University, Aubu 


Tait Mfg. Co. ...... nea ace Alsteme. 
U. S. Gypsum Co. ... ; 
Western Pump Co. . a . . « I receive several other farm pape: 
Wisconsin Motor Corp. ths he and magazines, but yours is the most 
clear and concise on the issues facing ¢ 
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tarmer and agricultural leaders of our 
country today. 

The editorial in the February issue of 
Better Farming Methods (Government 
Programs for Agriculture) I feel express- 
ed the views of a great many farmers 
and farm leaders of the U.S.A... . — 
Clifford F. Snyder, New London, Mis- 


souri. 


Have been receiving your Better Farm- | 
ing Methods for quite some time. I always 


read it from cover to cover, but I wish 
one of the members of our Extension 
Committee, Mr. L. R. Johnson, of Mea- 
dowlands, Minn., could be put on your 
mailing list .. . — Richard D. Herman, 
County Agent, Duluth, Minnesota. 


After having read several issues of your 
magazine Better Farming Methods I am 
convinced that you are about the only 
true farm magazine left today. I would 
like to be put on your mailing list and you 
can bill me for the subscription fee . . . 
—Robert L. Scieszinski, Melrose, Iowa. 


The Detroit Free Press recently 
strengthened its coverage of farm news. 
While fishing for agricultural informa- 
tion from the state’s farm leaders and 
farm publications, I came across BFM. 

I believe it is doing an outstanding 
job of reporting the important farm story 
— the economic, political and social 
stresses that result when one segment 
races ahead of the rest of the nation’s 
economy. 

I would like to get back issues of BFM 
from July, 1960, and subscribe to future 
editions. Please send a statement .. . — 
John P. Millhone, Free Press Staff Writ- 
er, The Detroit Free Press, Detroit 31, 
Michigan. 


I feel sure you will be pleased to 
know that Better Farming Methods has 
many readers; as I had the pleasure of 
learning from the many letters and com- 
ments I received from many states... — 
Robert C. Haigler, Bloomingburg, Ohio. 


Mr. Haigler was the author of the 
very popular “A Farmer Answers His 
Critics” in January BFM. — Editors 


LIKED N.F.O. INTERVIEW 


. . « Bless you on the WONDERFUL 
interview with Mr. Oren Lee Staley, pres- 
ident of the National Farmers’ Organiza- 
tion! ! It is an honor to be on the mail- 
ing list of a publication that practices 
freedom of speech. As democracy is gov- 
ernment by the people, so is BFM 
“NEWS by the people.” — Mrs. Dale 
Dieterich, Princeton, Kansas. 





_ ENGINEERED FOR MODERN FARMING METHODS 


Ripidapioc 


SUBMERSIBLE PUMPS 


Depths to 1000 ft. « Capacities to 140 g.p.m. « Pressures to 120 p.s.i. 
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From surface or well . . . for animal-centered agriculture + irrigation + farm homes 


Modern, profitable farming re- 
quires more water in more places 
—with higher capacity and 
higher pressure. You can rely on 
Rapidayton submersible pumps, 
quality-built to insure that extra 
heavy-duty performance and 24- 
hour-a-day dependability so vi- 


tally essential in a farm “lifeline.” 
Ideal for pressure tank systems; 
free-flow irrigation and sprin- 
klers; livestock watering, sanita- 
tion, and waste removal; fire 
protection. There’s a Rapidayton 


pump for your need. 


Write for folder on farm pumps. 


Keypllager sivision The Tait Manufacturing Company 
Farm Department No. 757, Dayton 1, Ohio 





WANT BFM SUBSCRIPTION 


Please enter my subscription for one 
year for Better Farming Methods maga- 
zine, and send me 10 copies of the Feb- 
ruary 1961 issue. I am enclosing check of 
$10 to cover same .. . — E. Pfingsten, 
Sergeant Bluff, Iowa. 


Would you please place my name on 
your subscription list to receive Better 
Farming Methods. . . 

I think you have an excellent magazine 
that is a must for all workers in profes- 
sional agriculture. — Oliver E. Strand, 
County Agent, Lewiston, Minnesota. 


Please send me a year’s subscription of 
Better Farming Methods. Check is en- 
closed for one year. If it is possible, 
send me the January publication im- 
mediately. 

I would like to praise you for a good 

publication. You are printing good cover- 
age of both sides on important farm is- 
sues... 
Keep up the good work with your new 
editorial policy and I am confident a 
publication of this type can be of great 
benefit to rural people. — Gerald Robin- 
son, Meibourne, lowa. 











Paying too much 
for custom work? 
Send fer your FREE Machinery Custom 
Rete Guide, today! This 4poge repor', 
compiled by Doane Agricultural Service, 
will help you determine a fair price to 
poy for any custom work you have done 
this year. included are the current rates 
for 20 plonting and drilling jobs, 18 hoy 
and silage making jobs, 23 plowing ond 
cultivation jobs, plus rates for spraying 
ond dusting, fertilizing, feed grinding, 
stock hauling, fence building, and « wide 
voriety of other jobs. Costs are listed 
geogrephically and are realistic figures 
based on reports sent in by the more thon 
2,000 members of the Doane Country-wide 
Farm Panel. This report also includes o 
percentage breakdown of total costs for 
operating various types of farm imple. 
ments, trucks and tractors. This is very 
helpful when figuring costs on the use of 
jointly owned equipment. Send 25¢ for 
@ group of the latest Doane Agricultural 
Digest Reports and ive the Machinery 
Custom Rate Guide as a bonus. Clip this 
ed ond mail it, along with your name, 
address, ond 25¢, to Deane Agricultural 
Service, Box 7969, 5142 Delmar, St. Lovis 

8, Missouri. 
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EDITORIAL 





by Frank Waddle 


Farming Is A Business? 


“Farming is no longer a way of 
life, it’s a business.” 

How many times have you heard 
or read this statement in the past 
year? Several, no doubt. It pops up 
everywhere. 

Anyway, neither description is 
appropriate. It’s true that farming 
is no longer a way of life. But it’s 
not a business, though it could be. 
Farmers are not businessmen 
they’re production specialists. Of 
course, they are businessmen when 
you apply the term only to produc- 
tion. But there is more to business 
than production. Can you imagine a 
businessman in any other field who 
would continue to produce at full 
blast in his factory without any 
thought about whether he could sell 
his production at a profit? This 
would seem foolish. So foolish, in 
fact, that he probably wouldn't be 
in business very long. 


Farming Is Different! 

Why do we insist that rules which 
apply to other businesses do not ap- 
ply to farmers? Isn’t it just as fool- 
ish for farmers as it is any other 
businessman to think only of pro- 
duction and neglect all other phas- 
es of the business? 

If farmers can’t look after the 
marketing end of their business 
doesn’t it make sense for them to em- 
ploy someone to do the job for them? 
Someone who will be responsible for 
gearing production to market de- 
mand. Right now, farmers seem 
anxious to turn this particular 
phase of their business over to Uncle 
Sam. It’s the easy way out. 

But there are certain limitations to 
this system. If farmers accept the 
Federal government as their mar- 
ket, it must be expected that produc- 
tion will have to be cut drastically. 
There will be no advertising budget 


to promote anyone’s product. There 
will be no negotiating with big food 
store buyers. There will be nothing 
to look forward to except continu- 
ing cutbacks in what the farmer is 
allowed to produce. 


The Hard Way Out 


How much better it would be if 
farmers could find some other agent 
to handle the marketing end of their 
business. But this is not the easy way 
out. Some even consider it impos- 
sible. 

When I have written on this sub- 
ject in the past there’s one ques- 
tion that some reader always asks: 
“How can millions of individual 
farmers scattered all across the coun- 
try ever get together to solve their 
own problems?” The answer is, 
“They can’t” . . . as long as the gov- 
ernment makes them think it will 
solve their problems for them. Can't 
say that I blame them either. The 
fault is with government planners 
not with the farmer. 


CORNELIUS 
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Farmers would get together if 
weren't for the hope that gover 
ment will solve their problems 
they would have to! In fact, some 
farmers are already enjoying the ad- 
vantages of getting together to form 
their own business organizations. We 
have told of some of these farmer 
in the series, “Agriculture ( 
Compete With Big Business.” 

This month the third article 
this series tells about the Western 
Farmers’ Association. This farm or 
ganization is big business! Th« 
latest reports show they did a $ 
million business in 1960. 

What do farmers like best abo 
the Western Farmers’ Association 
The guaranteed market. No doubt 
they like this guaranteed market 
better than one which would 
them how much to produce. 


Farmer Has Little Choice 


We're coming out at the san 
place eventually productior 
geared to market needs. Farmers 
need to think long and hard about 
who is going to call the shots 
this transition. The decision is thei 
to make. If they want government 
guaranteed markets I think they ca: 
get them. The trouble is, “the plar 
ners” offer them no choice. The pro- 
posed grain legislation is a goo 
example. 

It seems “the planners” should bx 
able to figure out what farmers rea 
ly want instead of trying to figure 
out what they think is best for the 
farmer and then forcing him to take 
it whether he wants it or not. I’m 
for the farmer — even for gover: 
ment programs for farmers if they 
want them. I am not for farm pr: 
grams which offer the farmer abo 
as little choice as the man who had 
to answer the old saw, “Have you 
stopped beating your wife?” 





_ ofa series 
: of 
messages & 
to 
dairymen 


Greater antibody build-up 
to fight bacterial infection 


‘Biotized’ bacterins represent a significant advance in om % 
the prevention of bacterial diseases. Each 2 cc. dose that’s what new 
contains approximately three times the number of bac- e Biotized 4 bacterins 


teria normally present in the conventional 5 cc.-dose : ‘ 

product. This increased concentration is achieved by give with each 
means of a newly-developed process, enabling Fort 

Dodge Laboratories to provide the livestock industry 


with another highly effective infection-fighting weapon. y 

These bacterins—aids in the control of mastitis, calf Ct. dose 
scours, keratitis or pneumonia—are now available 

through your veterinarian. 


BIOTIZED bacterins 


FORTIBAC *—Coli-staph-strep Bacterin 

BOVIBAC*1— Mixed Bacterin No. 1 

BOVIBAC 2—Mixed Bacterin No. 2 
*Trademark, Fort Dodge Laboratories, Fort Dodge, Iowa BOVIBAC 3—Mixed Bacterin No. 3 





Rancher David James of Joplin, Montana 


Farmers you look to 
as leaders 
look to Firestone 
for farm tires 


Farmers around Joplin, Montana, look 
to David James as an energetic pace 
setter. When it comes to producing 
huge grain yields in the rugged 
northern-border country, Mr. James 
really knows his business. And for 
this he’s recognized as one of Liberty 
County’s leading ranchers. He also 
finds time to play a leading role in 
vital state affairs. 


Mr. James’s brand of success calls for 
good farming practices and the right 
equipment to keep thousands of acres 
producing at peak efficiency. From 
long experience he knows he can 
always depend on Firestone tires 


In his own words: “‘We use big tra: 
tors and big equipment in this part 
of the country, and it takes good 
traction to make the most of them 
Firestones do the job best. They can 
really take a beating!”’ 


FIRESTONE... FIRST IN FARM TIRE NEEDS 


SAVE AND BE SURE 


with Firestone tires on all wheels! 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 





Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company Y t- Chomp'on 
a . 
Gvide Grip 


Tune .n Eyewitne History every Friday evening. CBS Television Network 
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